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Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
- Dollar ($150,000) Five. Per 
Cent (5%) Thirty Vear 
GOLD BONDS of 


me SALVATION ARM 


7 (Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York) 


already been placed. 
- Fhe balance is now offered, 


subject: to prior sale. 


Principal payable January 1st, 1931. Interest 
“4 payable July ist and January ist.~-Both pay- 
—,  ablg in Gold Coin of the United States, of the 
i -. _ present standard of weight and fineness, FREE 
a FROM ALL TAXATION, EITHER STATE OR 
oft a AL. SECURED by Mortgages on Land 
ae Colonies of THE SALVATION ARMY. SINKING 
-... FUND OF TWO PER CENT. (2%) is deposited 
»-. annually with the’ Trustee, with the ADDED 
: 7 SECURITY that the PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 
are* unconditionally guaranteed by THE SAL- 
VATION ARMY. 


Coupon Bonds of $500.00 each, 
2 bearing interest from July, 1901 


; 


2 t The money is required for the settlement. of worthy city 
~families and making them home-owners onthe Land | Solonies 


of the Salvation Army. 
It will be noted that.-the payment of the interest on “ae 
principal of these bonds is based upon a DOUBLE security, 
| which ot fail to be regarded as amply sufficient to secure 
*the full payment:on the day the money isdue. This double 
“security places these bonds on a par with the best that are 
offered t@ investors, with the added advantage that they pay a 
‘higher rate of interest than most other first-class bonds. 
THE SALVATION ARMy Corporation is in most excellent 
financial ‘condition. They own equity in New York City 


; ‘property, and property throughout the United States, and an 


|. ‘amount of excess of assets: over liabilities amounting to 
ae $686,420.68: All their accounts are carefully examined by an 


ae ‘expert accountant and public auditor in detail, and the truth 


' of this statement attested to after careful examination. This, 
. together with their most able business management, makes 
/ their guarantee of these Bonds a security beyond question. 
The investor has the added satisfaction of knowing that his 
' Money is put to the best possible use and will be handled by 
“men who are honest, capable, and thoroughly understand their 
~ business, jnd who are willing to do the work, receiving in 
compensation just moneyenaugh to pay for.the most. modest. 
living expenses. Thus their services are rendered to those-in 
interest—the lender and the borrower—at actual cost. 
Among the subscribers of these bonds are the following 
-- Named gentlemen, who give us permission to say they: feel con- 
. . fident that the interest will be paid as agreed, ae the principal 
on the day it is due: 


Hon. MYRON T. HERRICK, 
» GEORGE B. HOPKINS, ._Esq. 
Hon. JOHN E. MILHOLLAND, 
Hon. BENJAMIN F. TRACY. 
es offer, subject to sale, the above described Bonds. 
Copies of prospectus and other information desired may be 
had upon application at the H2adquarters of the Salvation 
Army, 120 West 14th St., New York, or at our office. 


NORTH *AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
ees 135 Broadway, New York City 


i 


“5100, 000 the: Ot 


delicate biscuit, 
that give to 
a simple meal 
the tone of 
elegance. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot™Ease, a powder for , 
the feet. It cures paintul, ‘swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly‘ 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- ¢ 
ions. the greatest comfort 
\.. discovery of the age. Allen's | 
Foot. Ease makes tight-titting or new 
shoes feeleasy. Itis a certain cure for‘ 
\ ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and ¢ 
DA ll Druggists and Shoe § 
De net mecept an imi-§ 

“So E to Use.” %t2 on. nt by mail for 
FREE EACH AGES 
reas’ 


sentbymail. Address 


( Mention this magazine) 
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Me 


? 


To Introduce Quickly 
Into a Million Families 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(Founded by Benjamin Franklin, 1728) » 


The Fitting of tie 
Will be sent to any ad- EE 
dress every week from 
now to January I, 1902, 
on receipt of only 


Cents. 


Silver or Stamps 


(THE SATURDAY 
| EVENING POST | 


ted Week Magasine 
ak Iffustrate eekly 


Pounded A*D! 1738 by Ben). 


MONO 


EY Ghree Men on Fou 

Aaa Wheels 

By JeromeK Jerome 


Politics— Business 
The unrivalled success of the PosT in handling questions 
of national impoft is due chiefly to the fact that its con- 
tributors are the men who mould the policy of the nation, 
and who stand at the head of our greatest and most 
successful business enterprises. Such men as: 


- Honorable Grover Cleveland Charles M. Schwab 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge Charles R Flint 
Honorable Thomas B. Reed cr ee Co. 
Secretary Lyman J. Gage Pres. Am. Loc. Co, 
Postmaster-General Hon. James H. Eckels 
Charles Emory Smith Robert C. Ogden 
President Loubet, of France J. nin 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. Pres. N. PR. R. 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew Clement A. Griscom 


Am. Line S. S. Co. 


Thomas W. Lawson Harlow N. Higinbotham 
Boston Banker Of Marshall Field & Co. 


“st, 


The End of the Deal, by Will Dayne. Astory of love Founder tated y 


and business which vibrates between the Chicago wheat = 
pit and an old broker’s pretty daughter. ty 


A Mest Lamentable Comedy, by Wm. Allen White. 


A four-part novel dealing withthe'pame of politics in Kansas. 


The Fire-Fighters, by H. E. Hamblen. an exciting 


series of stories of the life of the old volunteer firemen who 
ran with the machine before the war. 


The Diary of a Harvard Professor, by C. M. 


Plandrau. 4 newseries of deliciously clever Tittle tales in 
which the author of The Diaryofa Harvard Freshman views 
college life through the spectacles of Professor Fleetwood. 


Tales of Old Turley, by Max Adeler. six newstories 
by the author of ‘Out of the Hurly-Burly’’—the first 
humorous work he has done for twenty-five years. A 
country town just before the war is the scene. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LASTS FOR LIF 


EVERY DAY 


No mortgage can corrupt, no execution can corrode, no thief can 


break through and steal the knowledge of HOW TO DO 


Two generations have entered the door of SUCCESS through the Packard School. 
Day and evening. Enter Now. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


mercial branches. Individual instruction. 


THE PACKARD 


All com- 
Ask for catalogue :), 


Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. Phone 101—18 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Miss Keller’s Day Schools 


MAIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 25 West 55th Street 


BOYS’ COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
674 Madisun Ave. Headmaster, J. W. GANson (Harvard ’91). 


TUXEDO PARK SCHOOL. Winter Course, Oct. to June. 


Schools offer complete course (Kindergarten to College), com- 
bined with Manual Training. For enrolment apply Principal, 
Miss ELEANOR I. KELLER, Pd.M., Principal, 25 West 55th St. 


The New York Normal School of 
Physical Education 


308-310 West 59th St., New York City, N. Y. 


At the DR. SAVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE, LTD. A two ones course in physical trainin 
designed to give a thorough en “ preparation for men an 
women desiring to become teachers. ‘Teaching scholarships awarded 
to second year pupils each year. For circulars address 

W. M. SAVAGE, A.M... M.D., Pres’t. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 25th, 1901. The 
Faculty will meet to receive applicants for admission in the Presi- 
a s room at 9:30 A.M. Rooms will be drawn at 2 p.M. ‘The open- 

address by the Reverend Professor George William Knox, D.D.., 
will be deiivered in the Adams T September 26th, 


hy 4:30 P.M. KINGSL Recorder. 
Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 1, 
eed Yor k 1901. Day Classes with ses- 
sions from 3:30 to 6 p.m. (LL.B. 
niversity after two years.) Evening 


Law School Classes, sessions 8 to 10 P.M. 
(LL.B. after three years.) Gradu- 
ate Classes lead to LL.M. Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


MRS. FINCH’S CLASSES AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Class and raining. 
Mrs. JAMES WELLS FINCH LL.B., Principal. 
Miss MARGARET BAKER Ff POLE A . Resident Principal. 
735 Madison Ave. Ree York City 


on BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. HUNTINGTON 

GARDNER, Principals, 607 Fifth Ave. References: Mrs. Russell 
Sage and Miss Helen Gould. Musical advantages. 


18th Trai class 
THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL }* One 
and two yer courses. Diploma receives State recognition. 
Address Mrs. A. M. ELLIMAN, 24 West 6list St., N. Y. City. 


HE KATHERINE L. MALTBY SCHOOL for Girls. 

or Academic and Collegiate Students, and Young Ladies 

who desire the Special Art and Musica advantages 0 of New York 

City. Regular expense for School Vear 60 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn Heights, New York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


MISS MURPHY BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


Foreign travel, special students, carefully planned for. 
117 and 160 West 85th Street. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS REOPENS OCT. 2 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
COLLEGE PREPARATION. 
Fireproof building; clevator. 160-162 West 74th St. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL for Girls 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Reopens October Ist. Resident and Day pupils. College pre- 
paratory and advanced courses. Mrs. M. 


NEW YORK ae 
LAW SCHOOL = York Cty of Instruction 


LL.B. in two years; LL.M. in three years. High-standards. Pre- 
pares for bar of all States. Send for catalogue. Grorcr CHASE, Dean. 


The Misses Cook’s School for Girls 


542 Fifth Avenue, Corner of 45th St. 
Reopens Oct. 10th. Number limited. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency *37if Ar 


Recommends teachers to comenes, schools, and families. 
vises parents about schools Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


BARNARD CLASSES Preparation 
430 West 118th Stree 
Address until Sept. 20, Miss WHEELOCK, git East 55th Street. 


Riverside School for Girls 


_, College certificates. Advanced elective courses. Special French, 
German, Music, and Art. Mrs. EpirH LEILA CoorpER HARTMAN. 


New York, New York, 711, 713, 715, 717 Fitth Avenue. 
Miss Anne Brown. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
HICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS 
109 West 54th Street. Two years’course. Opens October 2d. 
Circular sent on application. 


The Heusinger School—High School Department 


No. 49 East 61st St., New York Ci Prepares girls for college. 
For ress Miss XNN A LEACH, 


176 West 72d St., Sherman Square 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


(Successors to the Misses GREEN) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. ESTABLISHED IN 1816. 


St. Martha’s Industrial School 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—Under the care of the SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (Episcopal). 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Arrangements for young children. City Annex for Special Students. 
PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 


CALIFORNIA 


THE THACHER SCHOOL 
is Nordhaff (Southern) California. 
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‘The University 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 


HOODOO OKO OO OOOO 


PUPILS PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Parents contemplating sending their daughters to 
boarding school can place them in charge of the princi- 
pal of the 


English Classical School 


For Girls 
PASADENA, CAL. 


t 
5 Pupils for this or neighboring schools can join the 
@) personally conducted party at any point on the North- 
® Western and Union Pacific Railroads. For dates 
© address 
$ Miss A. B. ORTON 
O 

O 


2532 Broadway, New York City 


CONNECTICUT. 
KINDERGARTEN 
The Fannie A. Smith scxoor 
One and two years’ course. 863 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY 


and Home a ge for Ten Boys. An ideal combination of 
school and home li ‘Thorough mental, moral, and physical train- 
ing. 22d year under present Principal. 
One hour trom New four. 


City. References. 
ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


NEW HAWEN, CONN. 
Opens Sept. 26. For catalogues or information address 
Prof. G. B. STEVENS.. 


THE WEANTINAUG SCHOOL for BOYS 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. Preparation for 
business and College. Rev. F. B. DRAPER, Head Master. New 
Buildings. Modern equipment. Refers by permission to Mrs. 


Wm. D. Black, Patroness of Ingleside. 


CoNNECTICUT, New MIN Litchfield Co. 1 

UPSON SEMINARY yr Rovsan 

References: Dr. T. E. Cuy ter, Brooklyn, N. 
BALD McCuttacu, Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. ARCHI- 


CONNECTICUT 


St. “Schoo for Boys 
SALISBURY, CONN. 


All new — Situated in the foothills of 
the Berkshires. 
Reference : Rt. Rev. H.C. PoTTEr, D.D., Bishop of New York. 
Address Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, M.A., Head Master. 


ConnEcTICUT, Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 


The Phelps School for Young Girls 


will reopen Sept. 25, 1101. Thorough English, Languages, Music. 
Individual attention from Primar a “2 e Preparato Ad- 
dress Miss S:z PHEL LPS KELSEY. 


HAYDEN HALL Windsor,.Conn, A hom 


school for girls of allages. It ts 
2ert*ficate admits to the leading colieges. An ideal location—a suburb 
of Harttord, midway between New York and Boston. Terms $400 
to $550. For circulars address Miss J..S. WILLIAMS, Principal. 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


The Rev. Francis T. Russett, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Mary R. HILLARD, Principad. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Stuart School For Young Ladies 


All departments. Elective courses. Fine location. Unusual ad- 

vantages. 15 teachers. A cultured home. 32 States have been 

represented in boarding New buildings. Cat. 62 pages. 
Miss CLAUDIA STUART, Principal, 

1843 - 1845 - 1847 Vernon Ave., Washington, D. C. 


McDonald-ENlis School for Girls 
WASHINGTON 
A home a limited number of 


Music, Art, Lan- 
guages eg te and Science. Location unexcelled. 19th year 
opens Oct. eis Catalogue. 


ev. Epwin R. Lewis, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwich, Lowthorpe 


MISS BUTTS 


long connected with Mrs. PIATT’S SCHOOL in Utica, N. Y., 
will open a School for Girls Thursday, September 26, 1901. 


School 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Special and individual preparation for college in small classes by 
experts. Rapid and thorough progress, according to ability. 
Address GEORGE L. FOX. 


BETTS ACADEMY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys 


HOME LIFE and the INDIVIDUAL 
the basis of work. 
Bit For full information. regarding :—laying 
Mil’ out courses of study—specializing along se- 
lected lines—saving time in preparation— 
close relations between teachers and students 
—athletics and physical development—loca- 

tion, butidings, surroundings—address, 

eptember 23a 


J. Betts, M.A. Principa 
in our 63d year. Stamford. sel 


The Catharine Aiken School for Girls Cgnnecticut 


47th year. Certificate admits to leading colgys. Special advan- 
tages in Music, Art, and Modern Languages ear New York 
rs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, A.B. \Wellesiey). 


“What we do 
we do well.’ 


‘FRANCE 
41 de P 
ECOLE GORY School for Boys, Lo. 


cation unsurpassed, near Pare Monceau. Conditions of health 
perfect. Abundance of sunshine and fresh air. Regular walks wit 
a teacher in the environs of the city. Not only the facilities fon 
acquiring the French language are superior, but the studies pursue 
in the best preparatory schools may ,be taken in this earenee 
The school is connected with the Lycee Carnot. a te. 
gins Oct. 3d. G. GORY, Docteur és 
of the University of France, and Mile. RUEL, formerly Princi- 
pal of the Ruel School in New York. 


ILLINOIS 


The University of Chicago 
offers over 225 elementary and col- 
lege courses by correspondence in 


Home 
Study 
t u History, the Languages, 


English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zodlogy, Physiology, 
Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. University credit is 
granted for college courses successfully completed. Work 
may begin at any time. For circulars address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. E), Chicago, Il. 


GIRTON SCHOOL 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Winnetka 
Illinois. sixteen miies from Chicago. Highest academic an 
musical advantages. Certificate admits to College. Healthful loca- 
tion. Twelve acres of beautiful grounds. For illustrated year 
address FRANCIS KING COOKE, } Principals. 
MARY GOUGH PARKER, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Home and school, LAKE FOREST, ILL. The school is in 
charge of a ps chologist and a nervous specialist, both serge an 
medical GS of specialists. For particulars addre 

MY E. » Ph.D., Room 802, 100 State St., “Chicago: 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


ext term opens September 25. 
Address Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams Street, Chicago, II]. 


Ascham Hall, School for Girls 


4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago 


MS. HELEN E. STARRETT’S Young 


School for Young 
Ladies. Oakwood B'’l’v’'d and Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Reopens September 18. Circulars on application. 
KENILWORTH HALL 


Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful 
suburb of Chicago. Delightful Home, thorough instruction. For 


new catalogue address - 
Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK. Kenilworth, III. 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY, 
Science Hill School A ‘ollege School 
Certifica 


girls. te admits to 
Wellesley and Vassar. 


Teachers are of the best Fastern 


colleges. Seventy-seventh annual session begins September 4, 1901. 
Mrs. W. T. POYNTER 
MARYLAND 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN hyd PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Teachers Specialists in every department. Lecturers of national 
reputation. System of education thorough and “Aig roe! bo Regu- 
lar and elective courses. Extensive grounds socation unsur- 
passed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, completely 
equipped. Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Haggesossuen September 26th. 39th year. 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE,? 
Miss HUNTLEN Principals. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, 1901. Full faculty. Thorough 
instruction for college graduates in all branches of theoiogical study. 
Elective system. Large library. Buildings recently renovated; 
heated by steamthroughout. For catalogues and information address 

PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 


ABBOT AC ADEMY For Young Ladies 


Andover, Mass. 


The 73d year opens September 19. Three Seminary Courses and 
a College- Fitting Course. Annual expenses $400. Address 
Miss Emity A. MEANs, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 


Roxbury Latin School 


BOSTON, MASS. 
C. Cotrar, Headmaster, Endowed school for boys 


founded in 1645; fits for college; non-residents live in family of one 
of the masters. Catalogue sent on request. 
Rev James Dr Normanoie, D.D., 
Address, -resident of the Trustees. 
O. M. Farnham, Roxbury, Mass. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
School of Domestic Science and 


Christian Work, B. Y. W. C. A. 


Boarding and Ry School for Matrons, Mis- 
sionaries, ana Y. W. C. A. Secretaries rs and Helpers in 


Industrial, Educational, and Peeeouary, Work = supplied. Apply to 
Principa 


St., Boston, 


Miss A. JOSEPHINE FOR 


lass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 401 BRACON STREET. 


Miss F RANCES V. EMERSON’S 
Home y School for Cir 


— 


MASSACHUSET ts, Barre. 


Elm Hill, a Private School and Honie 
for Feeble- Minded Youth 


Exceptional advantages for this class. 4 cottages. 260 a 
Send for circuiar. GEORGE A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principa 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


An endowed Academy with 
Williston Seminary tage life for boys. Laborato: es 
in Biology, Physics, Chemistry. 


Gymnasium and athletic field » th 
344 mile track and buildings recently constructed. 6lst year bee iis 
Sept. 10th.  JosEpH H. Sawyer, M.A., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac 


Whittier Home School for Girls 


Special and college preparatory. T rms 
USSELL, Principa}. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


Beautifully and within 30 miles of Boston. 
Rev. SAMUE . COLE, A.M., D.D., President. 
67th begins “het Endowed college preparatory, with ad- 
vanced courses tor high school graduates and others not wishing tuil 


| college course. New brick dormitory just added. Gymnasium, tennis, 


golf, etc. For catalogue address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton. Mass. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL for Boys 


Fits for college. Tenth year. Unsurpassed secure of 
healthfulness ;_ special advantages ot home life for young bo Ad- 
dress EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. lass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton 


The ALLEN SCHOOL 


Both sexes. ‘Prepares for principal colleges. Home life. Oxe /x- 
structor to every seven pupils. Beautifully and healthfully located. 
Gymnasium and athletic grounds. Charles River. Cataiogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Prepares boys for college or 


W orcester Academy scientific school. Buiidings of 
modern construction. _New Science Hall, 7 groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 


68th year begins Sept. 10, 1901. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WorceEsTER 
Miss Kimball’s Home School for Girls 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses of study. 


College Preparatory. Permanent home and care for motheriess 
girls. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


NEW JERSEY 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY | 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-third Vea 
Co-educational. Prepares tor any American College. New ‘build. 
ings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate 
rates. For address 
John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


THE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for Girls 
BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
New York one hour Mountains 
Coilege preparatory, and general courses. _A desirable home tor 
girls whose parents wish to travel. Send for Year Book. 
irs. F. W. VALIANT, Prin. 


THE VAIL-DEANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 32d Year. Limited home dept. ae 
courses. Fourteen trained pencners.. Personal supervision. Hig! 
standards. 14 miles from New Yo erences: Prestdent 
of Vassar, Dean of Barnard. Tilustrated booklet. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL for Girls 


54 Park Place, Newark. New Jersey 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES. 


Miss Beard’s ome School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Subur an to New York. 


112 and 118 Berkeley Ave., Orange, New Jersey 


— 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW JERSEY | 


NEW YORK 


HELICON HALL 


ON-THE-PALISADES 
The Englewood School for Boys 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. JOHN W. CRAIG 


(ventenar Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J. 28th 
Year. eopens Sept. 23. Three elegant new Buildings ‘newly 
furnished. Thoroughly modern appliances. Six revised Courses 
of Study. Every Teachera Specialist. For Prospectus and Informa- 
tion address the President. Rev. CHARLES W McCormick, Ph.D. 


New JERSEY, Matawan. 
Glenwood Institute Over 20 


business guarantees satisfactory results. Svecial arrangements, for 
young and backward students. location. _Excellent 


accommodations. $200-$280. Prof. C. G. BROWER, Prin. 
MONTCLAIR 


We prepare for any college, government academy, or business. 
Small classes. Large gymnasium. Healthful location. Address 
for catalogue— N G MacVICAR, A.M.. 

6 Walden Place, Montelair, N. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 


Home School for Girls. Environments: 
Cloverside beautiful ; iocation high. All Courses. 
- Special thoroughness in English. Individual attention to pupil’s 
development. Address 


MISS ELIZABETH TIMLOW. 
MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Morristown, New Jersey. Suburban to New York. Excep- 
tionally broad curriculum. Certificate, admits to four leading 
colleges. Musicand Art. Resident pupils, $800. 


tion. 


MICHIGAN 


Have You Chosen a Profession ? , 
CAL COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHI- 
GAN offers unrivaled privileges for 


and women are poets on ome terms. 
announcement. R. S. COPELAND, M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MICHIGAN, — 73 Stimson Place. 


7 
Detroit Home and Day School for Girls 
24th year. Prepares for college. Advanced English course. Well 
equipped gymnasium, laboratories, and department of domestic 
science. 20in the school family. The Misses LiGGetr,. Principals 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Will reopen September 24th, 1901. An_ incorporated preparatory 
and Manual Training School for Boys. Home Department for Forty 
oys in new buiiding. Laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, athletic 
field. For Calendar address Secretary D. S.,28 Elmwood Av., 
Detroit, Mich. FREDERICK L. BLISS. Principal. 


THE MAPLES, Romeo, Michigan 


A Home and School for girls et thirteen years. Number 
limited to six. For particulars address Miss SARAH E. THOMPSON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KS IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, MERIDEN, 
N. H.—Boys and girls. Eighty- eighth year. English 
Science, Classics, Music, Vocal and Physical Cu me. One hundred 
ollar a year plan. Rev. Francis E. CLARK, President of 

Trustees. ERNEST Rotiston Wooppury, A.M... ‘Princival. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


Beg Ae boys for colleges and technical schools. Beautiful and 
healthful location. Careful physical, moral, and spiritual training 
Individual seenetion and influence. Moderate terms. For cata 


logue, addres 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


NEW YORK 
CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Founded 1824. Both In the lake region ol 
ew 


entral New York.  Facjlities unsurpassed gymnasium. 
Flectric light. A Christian home. Terms opens 
September 9. For illustrated the president. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D. 


Men. 
Write for special 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished, course ot study, carefully 
revised in accordance with the most approved methods, begins its 31st 
year October 3, under the new principalship of Miss CATHERINE R. 
SEABURY, late of W ellesley. One of the best schools in the country 
for the phy sical, moral, intellectual, domestic, and religious training 
of girls, and their prepareaies for colle xe or a post-graduate course. 
High standards in Art and Music. A laboratory for scientific wor 
Hygienic conditions and environment are unexcelled. Rt. Rev. 

M. CROSWELL DOANE, LL.D., President of the board 
of trustees. Send for Prospectus. 


THE LADY JANE CREY SCHOOL 
hamton, N. Y.—J/rs. Hyde and Daughters’ School 
Special and regular courses. Freparston tor College 
Address Mrs. JANE GREY H 


New York, Canandaigua 


Bin 
for Girls 
and travel. 


For Girls. An interesting 

Granger Place School exhibit will be found in the 

Liberal Arts building at Buffalo. ‘The school is two hours away 

on the New York Central, and will be o open during the entire sum- 
mer. College-preparatory, "Academic, and Music courses. 

SAMUEL COLE FAITRLEY, 


The Hudson River Institute 


A Comes Preparatory School and pemeey for young men and 
women ,ocation beautiful and healthful. Christian school 
home. Art, Physical Culture. 
Principal, 

“AVERACK, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY ('e:, Yo") Clinton, N.Y. 


Forty years’ experience has proved the value of the small, select 
school, the greater influence of its teac hers, the greater gains of 
7ts putils in physique, mentality, character, and address. For 
illustrated catalogue, address 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal. 


THE MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. Fall session 
begins Sept. 19. I register on application. 
ev. JAMES C. MACKENzIE, Headmaster. 
Wyatt W. RANDALL, Ph.D.. Associate Headmaster. 
Dobbs Ferry-on- Hudson, New York. 


Backward Children THE, S*SAMORF 


Home privileges. Individual instruction. Personal care. 
N. R. BREWSTER, Fast Coidenham, N. Y. 


New YORK, Franklin 
Delaware Literary Institute Ou", 


school with moderate rates. Coeducational. 67th year. Remark- 
ably healthful location. College preparatory... Business _and 
Special courses. 10 instructors. (Gymnasium, tennis, athletic field. 
Special home care for six von 

address 


Principal. 


Music, ra ‘locution, Military Drill 


. SPENCER, Ph.D., 


is a high- 
e home 


oys. For illustrated catalogue, 
. Mutter, B.S., Principal. 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 22 
The Bennett School 


year 
45 minutes from New York. College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Annex for young girls. For catalogue address 
Miss May F. BENNETT, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. Certificate given in both Gen- 
eral and College Preparatory Courses 


Nyack Military Academy 
NYACK-on-the-HU DSON, N. Y. 
29 miles from New York City. ) 

A School for noea: combining the advantages ie military training 
and home iife. Finely situated in its own Fh Los ten acres; oppor- 
tunity forall sports Summer session. Addr 
The SUPE RINT ENDENT. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson (25 miles from N. Y. City). 


Rockland Military (Education ts 


baths, gymnasium, po bowling 
alleys, etc. 10instructors. Prepares for 
we college. West Point, and_ business. 


& B. C. Frencn, Principals. 


1 
j 
rounds. ennis, arcnery. ear 200 anc views sent on appilca- 
i Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, Principal. President 
Board of Directors, Hamiiton W. Mabie, LL.D. | 
| 
| 
need at a critical time, develops back- 
bone, builds character—while training 
“i 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Fuunded in 1814. Preparatory to all colleges and to business. 
Reference :—Dr. H. W. Mabie, of the Outdook. 


New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 
68th 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY Tour 


Prepares for Colleges and Government mung Thorough busi- 
ness course. New gymnasium. Begins Sept. 
Address the Peekskill, N. Y. 


Worrall Hall Military Academy 


' PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—34th year begins September 19th. Thor- 
ough preparation for college or business. For catalogue apply to 
W. N. MARCY, A.B., Principal. 


OOK=-KEEPING 


PENMANSHIP, 

etc., taught by 
mail, or in person. Telegraphy also taught personally. 
Positions obtained for all graduates of commercial course. 
CATALOGUE Free. EASTMAN, Box 736, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


New York 


We train boys to reason. We develop their bodies by military 
drill, outdoor sport, and exercise. 66th year. For catalogue address 
J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 


Wassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL W. Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 


The Syracuse Classical School 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Next school year opens September 10 
A full outline of courses of study, also particulars of location, 
accessibility, etc., may be found in our illustrated annual prconertos. 
Address A. LINCOLN TRAVIS, ncipal 


Miss C. E. Mason's School for Girls 


CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


An ideal school. Advantages of 
N.Y. City. Alldepartments. En- 
dorsed by Rt. Rev. H.C. Pot- 
ter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
For illus. circular Y address 

iss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

47th year begins 
Irving Institute for Boys bes 
Enlargement being made to accommodate 10 additional students. 


Fine library, historic surroundings, social advantages. Catalogue. 
Joun M. Furman, A.M., Principal. 


OY Conservatory of Music 


EDWARD B. FLECK and ROBERT J. HUGHES, Directors. 


Music in all its branches, Elocution, Languages, English Litera- 

ture, Drawing, ge mee I Physical Culture, Dancing, etc. Faculty 
of distinguished specialists. Unsurpassed advantages for 
Year Courses. Send tor new catalogue. Address 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Utica, N. Y. 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


FOR GIRLS. College preparatory and general courses. . 
Louise Shefficld Brownell Saunders, A.B., Ph.D. 
Edith Rockwell Hall, A.B. 


Westerleigh Collegiate Institute 


For boys and girls. A modern. he hly equipped school with 
Guusyally high ‘standar ds. Class tific, Com- 


usical Courses. Prin. 


The Francis Hilliard School for Girls @xfera 


Fine climate, gentle influence, $200 a year. Refer to pelted s 
Conese and Peabod Comservaliey. Baltimore; also to the Bishops 
Carolina and Asheville, and the Rev "W. R. Huntington, 
York. Miss HILLIARD, Miss KATHARINE H. HiLuiarp, A.B. 


Ohio Militarylnstitute 


COLLEGE HILL, CINCINNA A i 10 

A boy, nowhere more than here, is more likely to become manly, cour- 
teous, te ‘estimonials and illustrated catal opue- with pleas- 
ure. W.L.SiLtnG, Ph.D., Head Master; Rev. J. ELy, Regent. 


THE H. THANE MIL CHOOL FOR CIRLS 
(MT. AUBURN INST ER 1856) 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, io 
Home and Day School. Limited in numbers. Preparatory and 
advanced oe. Special advantages in Languages, Literature, 

story, and Art. Preparation for Foreign travel. Address 
MMA P. Sm1TH MILLER, or Miss E. li Parry, A.M, 


Bible College of Cincinnati 


Courses for Bible teachers and Christian workers, in the Bible, 
Methods of Christian Work, Public Speaking, and Music. Opens 
October Ist, 1901. C. RUSSELL WILLIAMS, A.M. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24, 1901. 
1020 Prospect Street, intial, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New 


The Misses Shipley’s School 
FOR GIRLS | 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


College Academic, and Special Courses. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. Circular on request. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Miss FLorENcE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 10 years more than 
120 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fireproof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


St. Luke’s School phikcephia 


No boy prepared by us for covere. examination has ever been 
rejected. home pene : number ited. Remarkably healthful 
situation. Ane grounds for golf and all outdoor sports. Gym- 
nasium. Fori address 

STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A gg ew, school for boys, 30 minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head-master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks County, George School. 


George School 


Under the management of Friends. Careful Moral Training. 
Thorough business and College Preparation. Address 
Joseru S. WALTON, Principal. 


Cheltenham Military Academy 


Pennsylvania’s leading college-preparatory boarding school, 
under the military system. Ideally located. Illustrated catalog. 
‘Rev. JOHN D. SKILTON, A.M., Principal, Ogontz, Pa. 


(For other Educational Announcements see second page fol- 
lowing reading matter.) 
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The Qutlook 


| Use the Health Food | 


Wheatena 


The Best Breakfast Cereal 
and the Cheapest, 
pound for pound, of any 
the 


Order a standard package from your grocer, 
and send for free copy ‘“ Wheatena Reci- 
pes” by the Principal of 
Boston Cooking School. 


cereal on market. 


Address Dept. O, 


“T am pleased to report most excel- 
lent results in the use of your T artar- 
lithine in the treatment of gout. At 
intervals I have had very aggravating 
attacks of this disorder and my phy- 
sician prescribed your Tartarlithine. 
The recovery was rapid, and it is 
the only remedy I can find that does 
not seriously interfere with my diges- 


tion.” 


Send for free pamphlet on the 
treatment of gout and rheumatism. 


McKESSON €- ROBBINS 
397 FULTOM STREET MEW YORA 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


Registered Trade Mark 


Dr. Deimel 


Linen=-Mesh 
Underwear 


is agreeable and comforting to the 
most sensitive skin. It has none 
of the prickly, irritating qualities 
of wool and other materials. __ 
Booklet and samples of linen-mesh at 
‘‘The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


| 


Samples Free 


a 


Constipation and 
Hemorrhoids Cured 


by increasing the nutrition of the parts 
through absorption with the physio- 
logical local remedy 


ENTONA 


THE ORIGINAL 
WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 


Write your name and address 
on a post card and mail to THE 
ENTONA COMPANY, Dept. O, 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


2 Minutes || 
THE HEALTH FOOD CO. 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York “lena By eee 
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Mr. George Kennan, 
who was recently re- 
quested to leave Rus- 
sia by the Government because his book 
on “Siberia and the Exile System ”’ 
and other writings about Russia do not 
meet the approval of that Government, 
last week reached this country. Mr. 
Kennan appears in no way disturbed by 
the action of the Russian police, but is 
naturally sorry to be deprived of expected 
opportunities to study the present condi- 
tion of affairs in Russia, and particularly 
disappointed in not being able to visit 
Tolstoi. In an interview with the repre- 
sentative of a Boston paper Mr. Kennan 
said that he knew that the faults and 
atrocities of the exile system described 
fifteen years ago in his book had been 
greatly ameliorated—largely, we may add, 
because of that book—and he had hoped 
to note and record the improvement. As 
it was, he was able to make some observa- 
tions in Finland before he started for 
St. Petersburg. In the interview above 
referred to Mr. Kennan says: 

I was in Finland long enough to learn that 
the feeling there is exceedingly bitter toward 
the Russian Government. The Finns have 
always been a peaceable and contented peo- 
ple, but the wrongs they have suffered from 
Russia have been too much for them to bear 
with patience, and there is a widespread and 
growing feeling of resentment against their 
oppressors. The treatment of Finland by 
Russia has been, to my mind, one of the most 
deplorable episodes in the history of that 
despotic country. The pledges made to the 
-Finns by every Czar, from Alexander I. to the 
present one, whereby no changes were to be 
made in the constitution of Finland without 
the consent of the local diet, have been ruth- 
lessly broken. As far as I can see, too, the 
outlook for Finland is hopeless. 

The increased and extraordinary popular 
love for Count Tolstoi was brought prom- 
inently to Mr. Kennan’s attention; despite 
the excommunication, Tolstoi remains the 
idol of the people, and his letters and 
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articles are passed secretly from hand to 


hand when publication is . forbidden. 
Recently the Russian Government went 
so far as to forbid the Red Cross Society 
to sell a picture postal card with Tolstoi’s 
portrait. Mr. Kennan thinks that Tol- 
stoi realizes that he has not long to live, 
and is making every effort to round out 
appropriately his life’s work of reform. 
When he dies, adds Mr. Kennan, he will 
undoubtedly be accorded the greatest 
funeral ever given any Russian. Person- 
ally, Mr. Kennan was civilly treated by the 
Russian authorities. He took no steps 
to protest against his expulsion, and did 
not invoke diplomatic aid from the United 
States. In welcoming Mr. Kennan back 
The Outlook may take the opportunity to 
express the great pleasure felt by its 
editors at being able to announce to the 
readers of The Outlook that Mr. Kennan 
will act as the special representative of 


‘this journal in Washington during _the 


coming session of Congress, and will con- 
tribute a series of signed articles on im- 
portant political questions as they appear 
when viewed at the capital. 


It has been found that 
the only way to obtain 
the payment of debts or the keeping of 
promises from the Sultan is to take him 
by the throat; consequently he is now 
enduring the unpleasant experience of 
being taken bythe throat frequently. The 
American claim against Turkey was paid 
after serious pressure, although without 
any actual rupture of diplomatic relations. 
France, envious -perhaps of the good 
fortune of the United States in obtaining 
payment from a recalcitrant debtor, has 
applied diplomatic pressure of the first 
order to the Porte, with the immediate 
result of obtaining assurances which will 
probably — be observed. The 
987 
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ignorance or recklessness of the sensational 
American press was shown last week by 
its repetition of such headlines as “‘ War 
Within Forty-eight Hours,” *‘‘ Constanti- 
nople to be Bombarded.” In point of 
fact, there has been no serious danger of 
war; for one reason, Turkey is totally 
unable to cope with France at sea, and 
war with a Power like France is the last 
thing which the Porte desires. ‘The matter 
in dispute concerned the quays which 
have been constructed in Constantinople 
by a French company, with the under- 
standing that they were to be taken over 
by the Turkish Government under certain 
conditions. The Sultan, as usual, has 
broken his promises about this matter, 
and has neither allowed the French com- 
pany freedom of action nor allowed it to 
carry out the option granted to it of selling 
to the Turkish Government. Promises 
were made by the Government that the 
quays should be purchased, and that a 
loan of eight million dollars should be 
raised for that purpose. After repeated 
postponements the French Ambassador 
insisted that this promise should be ful- 
filled by noon of Monday of last week; 
as it was not fulfilled, the French Ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, M. Constans, 
notified the Sultan that diplomatic relations 
were broken off between the two countries. 
Later on a direct warning, which had 
somewhat the nature of an ultimatum, was 
sent to the Sultan that the French Am- 
bassador would leave Constantinople at a 
given date unless an understanding was 
reached. Finally, on Friday of last week, 
an Imperial irade, or decree, was issued, 
declaring that the company which built 
the quays should be allowed to exercise 
the freedom of the rights granted by the 
concession; and it is believed that the 
other matters involved will soon be ami- 


cably arranged. So, apparently, ends an. 


international storm which has been sud- 
den of appearance in the diplomatic sky 
and brief in duration. 3 


& 


Aside from the war and 
the frequent bitter and 
oftentimes personal debates which arose 
out of it, one of the marked features of 
the late session of Parliament was the 
new position of the Irish members. Not 
since 1890, when Parnell’s moral break- 


England and Ireland 
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down led to the split in the Nationalist 
party, have the Irish members presented 
such a united front in the House of 
Commons. From the Irish point of view, 
Mr. John Redmond has been a distinct 
success as leader of the reunited Nation- 
alists. He is nota Parnell. Ireland can 
hardly hope to produce a second Parnell 
in the lifetime of one generation. But 
Mr. Redmond has had a long experience 
in the House of Commons, and he has 
many of the qualities of a Parliamentary 
leader who is in opposition. He is per- 
sistent and audacious even for an Irish 
Nationalist; and under his leadership the 
session was marked by a recrudescence of 
much of the activity and bitterness on 
the part of the Nationalists which charac- 
terized the sessions between Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 and the incom- 
ing of the Salisbury Government in 1895. 
From the Irish members there was per- 
sistent and daringly outspoken condem- 
nation of the war and of its management. 
There were frequent altercations with the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Commit- 
tees. There were several turbulent scenes 
and much obstruction; and altogether 
the House of Commons and the country 
were made abundantly aware of the fact 
that the Irish Nationalists are again 
united, bent on pushing Home Rule, and 
as determined as they were at any time 
since 1881 to make themselves obnoxious . 
at Westminster. In Ireland, as a result 
of the reorganization of the party and its 
renewed activity, a little new life has 
been infused into the Home Rule move- 
ment. In England the position is un- 
changed, or, if changed at all, is still more 
unfavorable to Home Rule. English peo- 
ple just now are troubling themselves very 
little with politics. There is more politi- 
cal apathy and indifference than at any 
time during the last thirty years. The 
war is still on; but public interest in it 
has long been on the wane. Everybody 
is weary of it, and middle-class England 
is chafing under its cost. Still, while no 
other question can be said to be occupy- 
ing public attention, the attitude which. 
English people are taking up towards the 
proposal that the Irish representation at 
Westminster shall be much reduced shows 
that the predominant partner will make 
no concession to the Irish demand for 
Home Rule. 
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There was no im- 
portant net change 
in the steel situation last week. The 
company claimed to have reopened sev- 
eral departments in certain mills, but the 
men denied that work of any importance 
was going on in them. ‘The men claimed 
that work in several departments in other 
mills had been brought to a standstill, but 
the company explained that the stoppage 
was entirely due to the lack of material 
supplied by other departments and not 
by further defections to the ranks of the 
strikers. 
get the employees of the old Illinois Steel 
Company to follow the example of their 
fellows at Joliet and Milwaukee in treating 
their contract with their former employers 
as no longer binding failed. to produce 
any tangible effect. ‘These works at South 
Chicago are the most important operated 
by the old Illinois company, and employ, 
according to an article in the last issue 
of the “American Journal of Sociology,” 
over six thousand men—of whom barely 
one-fifth are of American or English birth. 
The policy of the Trust has continued to 
be the dismantling of plants in places 
where unionism is strong, and the trans- 
fer of work to places where it is weak. 
On Sunday it was announced from Pitts- 
burg that the Star mills of the Tin 
Plate Company, which were to have been 
abandoned, are now to be re-equipped 
and enlarged because the Trust finds that 
it can operate them with non-union em- 
ployee . On the part of the strikers the 
work of the week has been to secure sym- 
pathetic action from other unions. It is 
reported that members of the coal-miners’ 
union have refused to handle coal for one 
of the Trust factories, but no general sym 
pathetic strike on the part of the coal- 
miners is feared. Indeed, it seems scarcely 
credible that such action was solicited by 
the Amalgamated Association, since very 
few of the anthracite miners are either 
directly or indirectly employed by the 
Steel Trust, and sympathetic _ strikes 
against employers so remotely involved in 
a conflict are recognized by nearly all union 
leaders as suicidal. The disastrous fail- 
ure of the attempt of the American Rail- 
way Union to punish the railroads for 
refusing to discharge their duties as com- 
mon carriers to the Pullman Company 
was believed to have taught this lesson to 


The Steel Strike’s Progress 


The Week 


At South Chicago the efforts to 


by strike-breakers.” 
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the most pugnacious unionists, but last 


week it was reported that one of the steel 


strikers had written to Chief Arthur, of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
asking that his order refuse to handle 
trains carrying Trust-made goods. This 
letter, says the report, brought the sensi- 
ble reply that the locomotive engineers 
would keep their contracts with the roads 
and not attempt to discriminate between 
shippers. The chief point of danger to 
the ‘Trust from sympathetic strikes seems 
to lie in the threatened action of the build- 
ing trades unions, which may in certain 
cities refuse to handle building material 
‘Toward the 
close of last week there were renewed 
reports that the strike would be settled 
through the mediation of the committee 
of the National Civic Federation. This 
committee has been in conference with the 
strikers, and is reported to have secured 


concessions enough to reopen negotiations 


for a settlement. Its disinterested work 
deserves all praise. Should it fail to 
secure a settlement by compelling each 
side to understand the other’s position, 
we trust that it will make a report to the 
public which will enable it to understand 
where the responsibility for the continu- 
ance of the conflict rests. 


The Republican State 
Convention in Pennsyl- 
vania met, organized, 
adopted platform, nominated candidates, 
and adjourned in just one hour and thirty 
minutes. ‘The record-breaking speed of 


A Record-Breaking 
Convention : 


these ‘‘ deliberations” was, of course, due 


to the fact that the Convention merely rati- 
fied the programme prepared for it by the 
Quay machine, whose leading members 
did not even take the trouble to attend. 
The platform adopted affected to regard 
the issue of ring rule “ with amusement 
rather than concern,” and declared that the 
Democratic declarations on the subject 
might be ‘found in the files of the so- 
called yellow journals . . . subsidized by 
full-page advertisements.” This deliver- 
ance was followed by an attack upon Mr, 
Wanamaker, whose exposure of the plun- 
dering operations of the ring, by offering 
$2,000,000 for the franchise the ring 
demanded as a gift, evidently inflicted 
an unhealed wound, The Democratic 
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Convention is taunted with having com- 
pletely ignored National issues, in a cam- 
paign in which no National official is to 
be elected, and Republican voters of the 
State are asked to support the State 
machine on the ground that the National 
policy of the Democratic party created 
the (international) depression of trade 
between 1893 and 1897, and that the 
National policy of the Republican party 
created the (international) revival of trade 
since 1898. The tactics adopted recalls 
a favorite story of Fred Douglas about 
a State Senator of his own race. who, 
when confronted in a joint debate by the 
most explicit proof of plundering the pub- 
lic treasury, successfully weathered the 
gale by disdainfully declining to notice 
“the personalities ” to which his opponent 
had stooped, and asking for re-election as 
the representative of the “ grand old party 
which has given liberty to all my race.” 
Whether the Pennsylvania Republicans 
can be similarly diverted from the real 
issue before them remains to be seen. 


& 


The present pros- 
pects are somewhat 
favorable to the movement which has 
been inaugurated in Philadelphia to defeat 


Fusion in Philadelphia 


the nominations of the Quay-Ashbridge 


machine at the November election. ‘The 
various organizations opposed to the ring 
have agreed upon a strong fusion ticket. 
The Municipal League assumed the leader- 
ship, calling together a conference com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
Union or Town Meeting party (which 
placed District Attorney Rothermel in 
nomination), the Municipal League, the 
Citizens’ Union, the Young Democracy, 
and the Jeffersonian Society. ‘Lhe latter 
two bodies are independent Democratic 
organizations. After numerous meetings 
of the conferees, a full ticket for the State 
and city offices has been agreed upon for 
recommendation to the constituent bodies. 
Judge Harmon Yerkes, who was nomi- 
nated by the Democrats, is recommended 
for Justice of the Supreme Court. The 
Hon. EF. A. Coray, Jr., one of the insur- 
gent leaders of the late Legislature, was 
named for State Treasurer. It is gener- 


ally expected that later in the campaign 
the Hon. A. J. Palm, the Democratic 
nominee for State Treasurer, will retire 
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from the ticket to make room for Coray, 
and in this way fusion between the inde- | 
pendent and Democratic forces be accom- 
plished. On the city ticket put forward by 
the fusionists are five Republican officials, 
who have given pre-eminent satisfaction 
to the public, but were refused nomina- 
tion by the party machine because they 
refused to submit to its dictation. Whether 
the ticket thus named by the reform organ- . 
izations and the independent Democrats 
will receive the indorsement of the regular 
Democratic organization remains to be 
seen. ‘This indorsement, however, is not 
so important as people outside of Phila- 
delphia are apt to think. A generation 
ago, it is true, Philadelphia was a Demo- 
cratic city, and as such gave majorities 
against Fremont and Lincoln. But of 
late years the Democratic party has 
declined in power, until at the last elec- 
tion it polled but one vote to the Repub- 
licans’ three. But numerical weakness is 
not its only shortcoming. ‘The machine 
which has controlled it has gradually 
become a mere tender to the Republican 
machine. A strong effort has lately been 
inaugurated, however, to bring about re- 
organization, and a committee for that 
purpose was appointed by the recent 
State Convention. It is hoped that the 
policy of this committee, and of. ex-Gov- 
ernor Pattison, who has been elected 
Chairman of the Democratic City Com- 
mittee, will bring about co-operation. 
The Democrats have. certainly a great 


opportunity, which the friends-of good 


government ‘hope they will avail them- 
selves of at the present juncture. It 
is generally conceded that if they do not 
throw their whole influence against the 
Quay machine at this time, they will stand 
stultified in the eyes of the countrv. 


& 

The Virginia Re- 
publican Conven- 
tion boldly took up 
the issue of negro disfranchisement pre- 
sented by the attitude of the Democratic 
party in the Constitutional Convention 
now in session, and,declared its allegiance 
to the old Republican doctrine that all 
the governed are entitled to an equal 
voice in the government. ‘The Democratic 
plan to discriminate in favor of certain 
voters because of the privileges of their 


Virginia Republicans and 
Iowa Democrats 
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grandparents was denounced as hostile to 


the spirit of republican institutions, and 


the plan to deny others the suffrage because 
of their color was denounced as hostile to 
the letter as well as the spirit of the 
National Constitution. Apart from this 
issue, the most important declaration of 
the platform was its arraignment of the 
Democratic Legislature for its long-con- 
tinued refusal to modify the ‘“ fellow-serv- 
ant law”’ so as to permit the employees 
of corporations to secure damages for 
accidents for which they themselves were 
not responsible. In the lowa Democratic 
Convention the one question debated was 
the indorsement of the Kansas City plat- 
form, or the restriction of the platform to 
State issues. The majority of the com- 
mittee on resolutions favored the latter 
plan, but a minority report reaffirming the 
National platform of the party, though 
declaring State issues paramount in the 
approaching campaign, was adopted by a 
vote of 669% to 550%. The State issue 
pushed to the front was the same that 
Governor Pingree successfully urged in 
Michigan, and that Governor La Follette 
is now insisting upon in Wisconsin and 
Mayor Johnson in Ohio—the taxation of 
railroad and other corporate property in 
the same manner and at the same rate as 
the farms and homes of individual citizens. 
This reform is evidently gaining strength 
in all parts of the country. 


The Outlook has re- 
ceived from Lieutenant 
C. P. Shaw the appeal 
which we publish below; we are very 
glad to give additional publicity to it. 
In our judgment, this country owes a debt 
beyond all estimate both to Jefferson and 
to Hamilton, as representatives of two 
contrasting tendencies whose intermin- 
gling and combination has made America. 
The Republic should treasure the names 
_ Cf such men, and should preserve some 
visible monument of their life and service ; 
the best of all monuments is the home 
identified with the patriot and pioneer 
whose name we wish to preserve. Monti- 
cello has passed into private hands, but 
the monument which marks Jefferson’s 
grave, which is not far from his former 
residence, is public property, and access 


Proposed Monument 
to Jefferson 


to it is open to the public, and the owner - 
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of Monticello, despite the fact that his 
hospitality is sometimes abused by van- 
dals, still courteously allows strangers to 
visit the spot forever identified with the 
great leader of the American democratic 
movement. It would be a fitting memo- 
rial to Jefferson’s name if the road making 
access to Monticello easy should be built 
by a spontaneous democratic contribu- 
tion. ‘lhe appeal is as follows: 


In 1903 will be celebrated the centennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase, the greatest expan- 
sion which our country has ever undergone. 
This purchase was largely due to the then 
President, Thomas Jefferson. To him, as 


statesman, patriot, and patron of letters, many 


monuments have been erected, but not one to 
the practical side of his character which in- 
duced him to advocate economic reforms, such 
as the building of canals and good roads. To 
commemorate suitably this characteristic it 
has been proposed to build a memorial road 
from his tomb at Monticello to Charlottes- 
ville, near which is situated the University of 
Virginia, which he founded. The present road 
of two and a half miles between these two 
points is very roughly surfaced, with a maxi- 
mum grade of fifteen feet rise in the hundred, 
which makes travel thereon disagreeable and 
even dangerous. A survey, just completed, 
has resulted in selecting an ideal location for 
a new road, three miles in length, with such 
light grades that a team to a pleasure vehicle 
may trot either up or down. The proposed 
road is to be built under the supervision and 
direction of the Road Inquiry Office of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
as an object-lesson in modern road-making, 
and assumes a character of National impor- 
tance, since the tomb of Jefferson is visited 
annually by people from all parts of the United 
States. The County of Albemarle, justly 
proud of her distinguished citizen, would 


‘gladly undertake this work, but she cannot 


do it in justice to the need of other locali- 
ties, since, in the words of the Commission 
which selected the new location, “this short 
piece of road is not-.of sufficient value to 
the whole county to justify such a large ex- 
penditure from the general treasury.” It is 
therefore suggested to build this road as a 
National memorial to the practical side of 
the man to whom our country owes so much, 
and whose fame is the common heritage of 
the whole land. Now, therefore, while the 
Nation is preparing to celebrate this great 
Louisiana Purchase by an expenditure of 
millions of dollars in an exposition in St. 
Louis, and the erection in that city of a monu- 
ment to Jefferson, it seems most fitting that it 
should build, in the county in which he was 
born, at the cost of only a few thousand dol- 
lars, a lasting Memorial Road to his tomb. 
For this reason an appeal is made to all ad- 
mirers of Jefferson, and to all lovers of good 
roads, to unite in building this object-lesson 
in road-making which shall commemorate one 
of our greatest Americans. 
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First instituted in 1898 
by Governor’ Rollins, 
of New Hampshire, the dedication of a 
week in the holiday month of August to 
local commemorations of hereditary inter- 
est seems likely to become, at least in 
New England, a permanent thing. Last 
year Maine adopted it from New Hamp- 
shire. This year Vermont has joined the 
celebrants. Sporadic celebrations have 
also occurred elsewhere in New England. 
The sentiment appealed to is vener- 
able and perennial. The Governors of 
the three States by their proclamations 
designating the week have only given 
public recognition to the sentiment of the 
thousands that have swarmed forth from 
the New England hive, and have concen- 
trated public interest in its appropriate 
collective monifestation. New Hamp- 
shire, as it first led the way, seems to 
have observed the week this vear with 
peculiar zeal, inaugurating it with beacon 
fires on the hill-tops in every county and 
in many a town. Whether in the cities 
or in the little towns, the observances in 
the three States have been of the same 
general character. The historical element, 
of course, has been made prominent by 
addresses, in churches or in town halls, 
commemorating the early pioneers, the 
old settlers and soldiers of the old wars, 
and such natives of the neighborhood as 
have won fame for themselves and their 
town. Some of these little towns have a 
notable roll of honor, as Boscawen, N. H., 
whose record, says the Rev. A. A. Berle, 
“includes not mere generals and soldiers 
of every rank and figuring in all kinds of 
wars, but statesmen and lawyers of the 
very first rank, financiers and diplomats 
and men of invention and commerce, 
together with ministers innumerable, and 
college presidents sufficiently numerous 
as not to be at all exceptional.”” The local 
celebrations with more or less formality 
have taken form in _ processions and 
speech-making, illuminations and the dedi- 
cation of monuments and public buildings, 
or in dinners and picnics, concerts and 
athletic games. 


Old Home Week 


It hardly needs to be 
said that the signif- 
cance of such an observance as Old Home 
Week, though prompted and fed by senti- 


Back to the Country 
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ment, issues in something more practical. 
It is desirable that the exuberant life that 
has been drained away from rural New 
England, to discharge its forceful current 
upon the wheels of material progress, 
should return with some freshening im- 
pulses to littlhe communities often threat- 
ened with stagnation and decay because 


depleted of their most enterprising ele- 


ment. Years ago the wise policy of New 


Hampshire initiated such a return by 


appointing a Commissioner whose office 
was to promote the sale of abandoned 
farms for summer homes to city residents. _ 
The effect of this, already perceptible to 
the traveler’s eye, was noted by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the novelist, a former 
resident of Cornish, N. H.,in his address 
at the recent celebration in Concord. He 
regarded it as a sign of the times that 
men are coming back to New Hampshire 
to settle ‘precisely as their fathers went 
out fifty years ago to Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas to settle.”” Though they do 
not winter there, their family home is fixed 
there for a good part of the year, and they 
aid in the general betterment of the vici- 
nage. Speaking as one of such, he said: 
‘We are not here to criticise or to med- 
dle, but to fraternize and lend a hand in 
public enterprises with those who have 


been here always, and whose families 


never went West at all.” The cottages 
and villas springing up along the Maine 
coast, by the margin of the New Hamp- 
shire lakes, and on the flanks of Monad- 
nock and the Green Mountains, are evi- 
dences of this return tide. Its effects 
upon the vicinage appear in better roads, 
village improvements, a church- 
or public library here and there, and a 
general quickening of local enterprise. 


& 


_A bulletin remarkably in- 
teresting to men as well 
as women has just been 
issued by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor upon the relative cost of food when 
cooked in the home and when purchased 
from outside. The investigation was con- 
ducted by a committee of the Boston 
branch of the Collegiate Alumni Associa- 
tion, and was in the main under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gertrude Bigelow, a graduate 
of Wellesley- in 1893. The investiga- 
tion was prompted—as all enlightening 


The Evolution of 
Housework 
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investigations are—by a theory, but it was 
not vitiated, as so many investigations are, 
by a greater concern for the theory than 
for the facts. The committee felt that 
the solution for the problem of domestic 
servitude—so embarrassing in democratic 
communities—lay in the continued trans- 
fer of work from dependent producers 
within the household to independent 
workers without. The fact that the old 
household industries of spinning, weaving, 
the curing of meat, and latterly the wash- 
ing of clothes and cleaning of carpets, had 
passed or were passing into the hands 
of outside workers had been duly noted, 
and the committee wished to ascertain to 
what extent it was already economical to 
have cooking transferred in the same way. 
The chief difficulty confronted lay, of 
course, in the necessity of estimating the 
cost of the labor performed in the kitchen, 
the cost of the fuel used in preparing the 
food, and the expense for wear and tear 
on stoves and pots and pans that ought 
finally to be added to the apparent expense 
of home-cooked foods. 
committee was finally obliged to ignore 
because no figures of any value could 
be obtained. As to the cost of labor, 
the committee reckoned that well-to-do 
city families pay a servant $4 a week in 
wages, $3 a week in food and other sup- 
plies, making all told $7 a week, or about 
8% cents an hour for the working time. 
As to the cost of fuel, the committee found 
by experiment that a coal stove cost 16 
cents a day, an oil stove 17 cents, anda 
gas stove 27 cents, if no allowance was 
made for the labor of caring for the fires 
and cleaning the stoves; but that if this 
labor was charged for at 8% cents an 
hour, the coal stove cost 23 cents a day, 
the oil stove 24 cents, and the gas stove 30 
cents. The gas used cost $1 a thousand 
feet, so that the experiments indicated that 
with gas at 75 cents a thousand—the price 
in Wheeling under public ownership and 
in Cleveland under private ownership— 
gas would be as cheap a cooking fuel as 
coal. 
& 

As to the cost of food, 
the committee found that 
there is already a slight 
economy in buying bread of the baker, 
for although the materials cost only 3 
cents a pound for a home-baked loaf, 


Home-Cooked vs. 
Purchased Food 
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service and fuel brought the total cost 


to 6 cents—or nearly half a cent more 


than the baker charged. In the case 
of meat, on the other hand, fuel and 
service added only one-fifth to the cost 
of material, and meat cooked at home 
was a full third cheaper than meat bought 
ready cooked. What was true of meat 
was approximately true of entire dinners. 
A large family living near the New 
England Kitchen had their meals supplied 
from that quarter for several days, and 
then the same meals cooked at home for 
as many more, and repeated the experi- | 
ment half a dozen times. Some things 
were supplied almost as cheaply from 
the outside “kitchen” as from that in 
the household, but, on the whole, the 
average cost of food for each person was 
16 cents per meal when it was prepared 
at home, and 25 cents when bought 
ready cooked. The committee recog- 
nizes that its figures are not applicable to 
all families, since some would be at the 
same expense for servants even if they 
had their cooking done outside. But 
over against these families are others 
which, by the purchase of some ready- 
cooked foods, can dispense with a servant 
altogether. Families which wish to do 


‘their own work must often reckon labor 


at more than 8% cents an hour, and as 
the number of such families tends to 
increase with the increasing cost and irk- 
sotheness of domestic service, the demand 
for food cooked outside the household 
may increase as rapidly as the demand 
for food that is baked or cured or canned 
outside the household has increased in 
the past. With the increase in the de- 
mand for food prepared, or partly pre- 


' pared, outside the household, there is cer- 
tain to come, not only an increase in the 


supply, but a cheapening and bettering of 
the service. 


The work at Hamp- 
e ampton 
Summer stunnsalk Institute ON grows broader 
and deeper year by 


year. Recognizing the importance of 
having in the elementary schools for 
colored children the best-equipped teach- 
ers, Hampton has held for the last few 
years a summer normal school for the 
training of such teachers. This summer 
school aims to give to these colored teach- 
ers, especially those who have not received 
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a normal school training, the latest and 
most approved methods of teaching and 
school management. ‘The steady increase 
in numbers and the wider mental view of 
those who attend from the various sec- 
tions of the country, particularly from the 
South, indicate the success of this summer 
school. ‘The session just closed was 
the most successful one yet held both 
in point of numbers and work accom- 
plished. ‘There were three hundred and 
forty-seven teachers in attendance from 
twelve States, two ‘Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, the largest number 
coming from Virginia. A hundred and 
ninety-four teachers, following the educa- 
tional trend of the times, took work in 
industrial subjects. ‘These studies were 
upholstery, sewing, cooking, dairy hus- 
bandry, sloyd, basketry, and agriculture. 
‘To acquaint their pupils during the coming 
school session more with things than 
words, to develop in them a proper appre- 
ciation of serviceable handiwork studies 
that may have a ready commercial value 
in adult life, seemed to be the desire of 
the teachers who took the industrial sub- 
jects. These subjects were supplemented 
by academic work in elementary and 
advanced English, school economics, psy- 
chology, civics, experimental physics, 
primary methods, free-hand drawing, arith- 
metic, and business forms and methods. 
A suggestive course in American history 
was given, the object of which wag to 
develop race consciousness through the 
study of negro history in its relation to the 
National life. ‘The course, quite novel in 
subject, Negro Ideals,’ evoked consider- 
able enthusiasm. Drs. Frissell, of Hamp- 
ton, and Southall, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Virginia, have 
shown deep interest in the growth of this 
summer institute that will help in a wise 
way to solve the problem of the common 
school of the South for the negro child. 


While the usual large 
attendance was apparent 
this year, there seemed 
to be a larger number than usual of minis- 
ters in company with members of their 
churches. Special interest, of course, 
centered in the new leader, the Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan, Mr. Moody’s chosen 
successor. ‘Taking for the text of a power- 


The Northfield 
General Conference 


ful opening address the saying of Jesus 
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that the instructed disciple of the King- 
dom brings both old and new things 
from the treasury of truth, he put for- 
ward the old doctrines of the divine 


sovereignty and the atoning cross, and. 


called for a new separation of the church 
from the world, with new effort to 
reach the unreached masses. ‘The Rev. 
Samuel Chadwick, of Leed:, England, a 
new accession to the Northfi-ld platform, 
also attracted marked interest. One of 
the younger ministers of British Wesley- 
ans, he has won regard by his efficiency 
in evangelistic work and as a Biblical 
preacher. Among prominent features of 
the conference were Professor Towner’s 
Musical Institute, dealing with music 
specially in its relation to Christian work, 
and Dr. ‘Torrey’s Institute of Christian 
Doctrine, a series of addresses on the 
fundamental truths. In these two lec- 
turers Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute at Chi- 
cago, where thirty-five hundred men and 
women have received training in the twelve 
years of its existence, was strongly repre- 
sented. Professor Towner pronounced 
strongly for the chorus choir and against 
the quartette : ‘‘ Never have it,” said he of 
the latter. ‘‘ Missionary Day,” August 12, 
when nearly ninety missionaries were pres- 
ent, was prolonged from the early prayer- 
meeting at 6:30 to the end of the evening. 


-Mr. S. B. Capen, President of the Ameri- 


can Board, spoke at the twilight meeting 


on “ Foreign Missions as an Investment — 


from a Layman’s Point of View.” In- 
stances are not wanting of manufacturers 
who have been made contributors to 
missions by discovering that a demand 
springs up for the tools and products of 
civilization where the missionary has 
carried new light and life into dark and 
stagnant communities. In _ connection 
with the Conference, a Young People’s 
Institute, as for several years past, 
attracted many representatives of young 
people’s societies, and a Post-Graduate 
Conference, directed by Messrs. Morgan 
and Chadwick, followed it for the week 
ending August 26. 


A luminous account 
of the general ad- 
vance recently made in the Island Empire 
is presented in a pamphlet by the Rev. 


The New Life in Japan 


D. C. Greene, a missionary there in the 


service of the American Board. ‘The 
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census shows that the population, now 
about forty-four millions, has increased 
nearly fifteen per cent. in eleven years, or 
rather more than half the rate at which our 
own has increased in ten years, with all the 
advantage of our large immigration—the 
increase of the city population being about 
three times that of the Empire as a whole. 
The productiveness of the land has in- 
creased still more largely. Industrial and 
commercial growth has been vastly greater. 
From 1884 to 1898 manufacturing com- 
panies increased from less than four hun- 
dred to over two thousand, and their 
aggregate capital from five million to a 
hundred and twenty-two million yew (the 
yen is equal to about eighty-eight cents). 
Commercial companies. multiplied from 
some six hundred and fifty to over four 
thousand, and their capital from about 
nine million ye to three hundred million. 
Transportation companies grew from 
about two hundred to over five hundred 
and thirty, with a growth of capital from 
about seven million ye to nearly two 
hundred million. In education a similar 
expansion has taken place, especially in 
the universities, the middle schools, and 
the girls’ schools, the last showing over 
eight thousand pupils in 1898 to about 
thirty-two hundred in 1889. ‘The attend- 
ance at the primary schools has risen 
from three million to four, and will in- 
crease now more rapidly because of the 
recent abolition of the fees hitherto paid. 
That the common people prize the oppor- 
tunities of culture appears from the fact 
that in the universities they already out- 
number the gentry and the nobles together. 


Dr. Greene mentions having. overheard 


two coolies discussing the questions at 
issue in our Presidential campaign. The 
door is now open through the schools for 
those once destined to be serfs to reach 
the highest, stations in military or politi- 
cal life. ‘That the reading population has 
vastly increased appears in the nearly 
eightfold increase of newspapers and 
magazines since 1884. Whether an ethi- 
cal advance has taken place has been 
doubted or denied by many. Dr. Greene 
admits the existence of serious evils, but 
observes that the laws take more cogni- 
zance of them, and public opinion visits 
sharper censure on them. On one hand, 
he finds that life and property were never 
so secure as now. On the other hand, 
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charitable work is expanding, and the 
national conscience extends its criticism 
into fields formerly outside its view. The 
lot of the lowly, the despised, the outcast, 
now appeals to a new public sentiment, 
which gives them the benefit of a more 
favorable interpretation and a more effect- 
ive administration of the law. Politically, 
the reign of the common people seems 
still far off, but a gradual democratizing 
is apparent. The number of persons 
entitled to vote in national elections is 
still but a million. But for local elections 
a recent law, by lowering the property 
qualification, has increased the electorate 
from less than half a million to over two 
millions. ‘The same law has introduced 
with equitable results the principle of 
minority representation, which even we 
have not yet attained to. In the present 
House of Representatives the commoners 
outnumber the gentry three to one, and 


the distinction between the two classes, 


says Dr. Greene, “is slowly but surely 
passing away.” 

& 

The advance of Chris- 
tianity in Japan is evi- 
dently not to be measured by the present 
number of its enrolled adherents. These 
are but about one hundred and twenty 
thousand, nearly one-third of them Prot- 
estants, the rest divided between the 
Greek and the Roman Church in the 
ratio of about one to two. But in the 
successive i)iets the Christians have never 
had less than four times their proportional 
number of members. In the present Diet 
they -have thirteen members, besides the 
Speaker, and among them some of the 
most efficient men. ‘One of them was 
elected in a strongly Buddhist district by a 
majority of five to one.” Last year, in 
the Executive Committee of the Liberal 
party, two of its three members were 
Christians; and this year one of the three. 
Three per cent. of the officers of the army 
are said to be Christians, and a goodly 
proportion also of naval officers. ‘The 
late Rear-Admiral Serata was an ardent 
and active Christian. Christians in ab- 
normal numbers abound in the universti- 
ties and Government colleges, among both 
students and instructors. Not less than 
three of the great dailies of Tokio are 
largely in Christian hands, and Christians 
are at the head of editorial departments 


Christianity in Japan 
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in several others. A very large volume 
of charitable work and the most success- 
ful charitable institutions are also under 
Christian management. From twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand youth pass 
every year out of Christian schools, where 
they have averaged four years spent under 
Christian influences. ‘The effect of this 
on public opinion is shown by Buddhist 
imitators, who undertake to form young 
men’s associations, women’s and children’s 
societies, and to organize charitable insti- 
tutions and schools according to Christian 
patterns. Public sentiment favors a Relig- 
ions Bill, which Dr. Greene expects will 
ere long be passed, making Shintoism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity equal before 
the law. Quite recently Christian schools 
have been relieved of some serious dis- 
abilities. Since the incorporation of Japan 
with the civilized world she has been 
affected by the various currents of thought 
observable elsewhere in that world. Politi- 
cally, the intense nationalism of the Japan- 
ese, and the reaction of many liberally 
educated men against party government, 
reproduce phenomena noticeable even in 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Religiously, the churches of Japan have 
felt, like those of the West, a temporary 
check during the process of readjusting 
Christian doctrines to modern science and 
philosophy—a check which appears to have 
reached its limit in the beginning, which 
we recently reported, of a great revival. 


Trust Employees as Stock- 


holders 


A New York newspaper which favors 
the Steel Trust in the present controversy 
announces that the head of the Trust at 
the time of its organization set aside sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of stock to be 
sold to employees “at inside prices,” so 
as to create a labor union of an ideal 
type—a union in which the members 
would share the profits as well as the 
wages of the concern*they manned. The 
plan was adopted, says this newspaper, 
because of the “great success of profit- 
sharing in the Carnegie Company,” and 
its execution was merely postponed for a 
couple of years, until the affairs of the 
‘Trust were in a more settled running order. 

Unfortunately, this announcement does 
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not bear the impress of reliability. In 
the first place, it is not made at the right 
time, or in the right manner, to convince 
the public that any such plan has actually 
been adopted. In the second place, the 
reference to the “great success of profit- 
sharing in the Carnegie Company ”’ is 
a reference to a form of philanthropy 
which the Carnegie Company never pro- 
fessed to have adopted. In the third 
place—and this is really the most unfor- 
tunate feature of it all—it is doubtful if 
the stock of the Steel Trust could be sold 
to the employees and held by them, how- 
ever generous might be the intentions of 
the managers. 

Gigantic concerns like the Steel Trust, 
whose securities are listed on the stock 
exchanges, are the very last in which 
workmen can become part owners and 
managers. If thetrust stock represented 
only the capital invested in the plants, the 
situation would be better, since neither 
hard times nor the re-establishment of 
competition could take away its entire 
value, and the investment might be con- 
sidered safe. But even safe investments 
in stock exchange securities are not often 
attractive to working people, since they 
yield their possessors barely five per cent. 
on their market value, and workingmen 
with a few hundred dollars ahead will not 
invest in five per cent. securities on the 
stock exchange when they can realize ten 
per cent. through owning instead of renting 
their homes. Even those who already own 
their homes will not put their surplus into 
stock exchange securities when they can 
so easily realize eight per cent. by renting 
homes to others, if they devote their atten- 
tion to looking closely after their property. 


To sell these workmen stock at “ inside 


prices”? would be at best a temporary 
expedient, for even if the workmen—and 
not outsiders 
stock offered at less than the market price, 
they could not be kept from selling it at 
the market price as soon as they wanted 
the money for something else. Even, 
therefore, if the trust stocks were as 
secure investments as the bonds which 
Mr. Carnegie took in payment for his 
interests, it would not be an investment 
which wage-earners could be asked to 
hold. For the present, indeed, most trust 
stocks are paying more than five per 
cent, on their market value (and far more 
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than five per cent. on the original value 
of the plants they represent), but these 
higher rates of interest, as Emerson put 
it, are but the measure of the insecurity 
of the principal. Such investments should 
be touched by those only who can afford 
to lose. They are the last that should be 
commended to wage-earners, who, it has 
been observed, are led to begin saving, not 
by high rates of interest, but by the cer- 
tainty that their savings will be at their 


call in time of need. Mr. Carnegie rec- | 


ognized this principle in 1889 when, in 
lieu of profit-sharing, he established a 
savings fund in which the workmen in 
all his mills could make deposits ranging 
from three dollars to two thousand dollars, 
and have them cared for without charge 
for clerical service. ‘The rate of interest 
was generously fixed at six per cent., though 
this was a point of minor importance, 
since the rate of interest does not begin 
to concern depositors until several hun- 
dred dollars have already been laid by. 
The Carnegie savings fund was a distinct 
success, and in 1898, according to Mr. N. P. 
Gilman’s “ Dividend to Labor,” over a 
million dollars stood to the credit of em- 
ployees. Meanwhile, over a half-million 
dollars had been lent on mortgage to 
employees who wished homes of their 
own, and thus the great corporation had 
done a work almost equal to that which 
many small manufacturers have done 
when they have organized building and 
loan associations among their employees, 
or have looked after the legal side of 
purchases of land. 


There are many ways in which even — 


the greatest corporations may help their 
employees to achieve industrial independ- 
ence, even though the ownership of their 
securities by their employees is out of the 
question. Profit-sharing does, indeed, yield 
a less direct return in the case of such 
corporations than in that of small firms, in 
which the quality of each man’s work is so 
important a factor in the aggregate output. 
But even in the greatest corporations a 
share in the profits can produce a better 
spirit, and produce at least a slight better- 
ment in the general quality of labor. The 
ideal of a capital-and-labor union, such as 
the reported plan of the Steel Trust sug- 
gests, is one to be diligently cherished by 
all who would avoid class conflicts. There 
are, indeed, keen and cold revolutionists 
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who object to laborers becoming capitalists, 
for fear that the ownership of property 
will create conservatism. There are also 
keen and cold reactionaries who prefer to 
have laborers dependent, because such 
laborers can least offer resistance to any 
treatment offered them. But to public- 
spiri ed men who care for the orderly bet- 
tering of social conditions, the advance 
of wage-earners to the position of small 
property owners, and their further advance 
into an interest in the management of the 
concerns they work for, are steps of incal- 
culable importance. Only through such 
advances can the mass of the people get 
the training in the management of indus- 
trial affairs that is essential to competent 
management of the affairs of the Nation. 
More than this, only through such ad- 
vances can the spirit of class conflict be 
avoided. Americaowes much of its prog- 
ress in the past to the fact that there have 
been—apart from the curse of slavery— 
no caste lines and no rigid class lines. 
On the farms, in the stores, and in the 
shops men have been continually passing 
over from the ranks of workers to the 
ranks of owners, and the larger part of the 
people have been at once capitalists and 
laborers. By reason of this condition, the 
creation of class antagonisms has been 
made impossible. It is the duty of the 
new industrial organizations to devise 
methods by which they, too, may prevent 
the development of hostile classes. 


The Real Conquerors 


Among the many admirable _ inscrip- 
tions which may be seen at the Pan- 
American Exposition is one which finds a 
place on a panel in the Stadium, the sig- 
nificance of which, for the place and for 
the larger arena of life, is evident at the 
first reading: | 
He who fails bravely has not truly failed, but 

is himself also a conqueror ! 

Those who assume that success means 
positive achievement in some visible, 
tangible, and generally material form fail 
to understand that the visible, tangible, 
material things are in many cases only 
the evidences of success, and that success 
lies in that which has come to the worker 
in his achievement. The finest element 
in success is. its reactionary influence on 
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the man who wins it; the moral and 
spiritual impress which it leaves on his 
character. As a rule, success ought to 
be evidenced by positive achievement ; 
but where all must fail of positive achieve- 
ment save one or two, the laurels belong 
to those who do not touch the goal as well 
as to those who lay their hands upon it. 
Whoever runs with the utmost energy, 


_ determination, and strength succeeds, 


even though his competitors are ahead of 
him at the end of the race; for the race 
does not lie simply in touching the goal 
first; it lies in overcoming the natural 
inertia of the runners; in developing 
fiber, muscle, and staying power; in the 
exacting and searching training through 
which they must pass before they are 
ready for the contest. The thoroughly 
trained racer succeeds before he sets his 
foot in the ring; whether he touch his 
goal or not, he is himself also a conqueror. 
It is impossible in this world to separate, 
with any certainty, the successful from 
the unsuccessful ; so many are the things 
for which men contend, so various are 
the rewards, so confused are the issues. 
Hosts of men have been and are masquer- 
ading as successes who will one day, in 
the light of a more searching judgment 
of success, be revealed to themselves and 
to others as failures; and there have been 
and are hosts of men regarded by them- 
selves and others as failures, who will 
one day be revealed as conquerors. ‘This 
fact must bring modesty to those who 
make visible achievement, and consola- 
tion and hope to those who do not, for 
the ultimate race is not to the swift; it is 
to those who put forth the utmost that is 
in them. The final victories are not to 
the strong; they are to those who express 
in their effort all the force of their souls. 
Some men in failure put forth higher and 
greater power than others in success; as 
some men put forth more moral energy 
in unsuccessfully resisting temptation than 
others who resist successfully, but to 
whom the temptation comes with much 
less attractiveness and power. In the 
ultimate judgment there ‘must be an ad- 
justment between the obstacles overcome 
and the strength put forth; and when 
that judgment is made, it will be found 
in all departments of life that those who 
have failed bravely have not really failed, 
but are themselves also conquerors. 
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Individual Immortality 


In some form of immortality substan- 
tially all thinkers agree; some anticipate 
only an immortality of influence, continu- 
ing after the individual has ceased to exist ; 
others an immortality of the race, as the 
river continues although the drops which 
composed it last year have mingled with 
the sea; others an immortality in some fu- 
ture type, believing that in the long process 
of evolution man has prepared for some 
future unknown creation, as previous forms 
of life prepared for him. In * The Indi- | 
vidual ”’* Professor Shaler gives reasons 
for belief in an individual immortality. 
We acknowledge here an indebtedness to 
the author. His book appears to us to be 
a valuable contribution to both scientific 
and ethical thought, but we by no means 
undertake to interpret his volume in a 
column or two; nor must our readers 
hold him responsible for the thoughts 
here expressed, although they are in large 
measure borrowed from him. His vol- 
ume is a much larger contribution to the 
study of the individual than this article, 
which deals with only one aspect of the 
book, would indicate, for the book treats 
the subject from many points of view. 

The culmination of evolution as thus 
far conducted is the individual man. The 
higher his development, the more marked 
is his individuality. ‘In the lowlier plane 
of thought and action, in all that relates 
to man as a mere intelligent animal, and . 
in most that is evident in the mere savage, 
the likeness (of men to each other) is 
evidently near enough for all the uses of 
society, which is founded on these simpler 
features of man’s nature. But as we rise 
to higher levels of intelligence, the effort 
to win sympathetic contact becomes more 
and more difficult, until the detachment 
becomes so complete that each being has 
perforce to dwell apart from its kind.” 
The higher the civilization, the more 
marked is the individuality of its mem- 
bers ; the greater the man, the more does 
he of necessity live apart. The great 
philosopher was to his contemporaries 
“the vain and chattering Aristotle;” and 
“the Greatest that has dwelt in this world 
was, to the understanding of educated 


1 The Individual: A Study o Life and Death. By 
Southgate Shaler. D. Appleton & Co., New 
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Romans, but a fanatical peasant who dis- 
‘turbed the peace of Jerusalem.” 

There is no reason why we should think 
that this individuality comes to an abrupt 
end, except that death seems like a catas- 
trophe which destroys, and we are wont 
to think of life as moving on serenely to 
its issues without catastrophes. But the 
reverse is the case. So far as we are 
able to comprehend the effect of catas- 
trophes, they are movements toward a 
larger life. Familiar illustrations are 
afforded of this truth by sleep, which to 
the first observer might well have seemed 
an end of life, not its sweet and blessed 
restorer ; by the entombment of the cater- 
pillar in the cocoon, which to a rational- 
izing caterpillar might well appear to be 
the end of his existence; by the emer- 
gence of the water-grub as a dragon-fly, a 
proceeding quite incomprehensible to the 
grub not yet ready for his emergence. 
Professor Shaler’s scientific knowledge 
furnishes him with illustrations which are 
more apt than these familiar ones, be- 
cause they are more closely related to 
the life of man. From the postulate that 


life is a series of antecedents and conse- - 


quents, and that the sum total of energy 
in the universe is neither increased nor 
diminished, we are apt to jump to the 
conclusion that all the operations of 
Nature keep from step to step the same 
quality—‘‘ a proposition that has but to 
be examined in the light of the simplest 
facts to be disproved.” If, for example, 
we lower the temperature of oxygen and 
hydrogen to a certain point, and add 
certain conditions, such as the action of an 
electric spark, the two gases combining 
produce a substance unlike either of its 
parents; and in this substance, water, 
there is created a new set of qualities. 
~“Tt is not too muca to say that in passing 
the critical point of temperature these 
two gases in an instant originated all the 
possibilities of what we know as life, from 
its beginnings to the action of the mind 
and hand which shapes this very phrase.”’ 
Thus not only does new life emerge from 
sudden catastrophes, but the secret of all 
life is born in one. An illustration com- 
ing still nearer to man is furnished by 
what we know of human birth: 


If the discreet naturalist were asked how 
he could conceive the survival of inteiligence 
to be affected after the machinery by which 
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it had apparently been engendered had dis- 
appeared, his answer might be somewhat as 
follows: He would first call attention to the 
fact that in the process of reproduction all the 
experience of the antecedent life is passed on 
from generation to generation, over what we 
may term a molecular bridge. Thus, in the 
case of man, a tiny mass of protoplasm, im- 
ponderably small, carries on from parents to 
child the body, the mind, all, indeed, that the 
predecessors in tens of thousands of specific 
forms and unimaginable millions of individ- 
uals have won of enduring profit from their 
experience. Therefore, even within the nar- 
row limits of the known, there is evidence that 
the seed from which an individual intelligence 
may be evolved can be effectively guarded 
and nurtured in the keeping of an exceedingly 
small body of matter. In a word, the facts of 
generation show us that, under certain con- 
ditions, life as complicated potentially as that 
which passes away from the body at death 
may reside and be cradled in states of matter 
which are, as compared with the mature body, 
very simple. . . . Be it understood that this 
is not an argument to show that the spirit of 
man goes torth in some part of the dust of his 
body. The point is that the known properties 
of matter are so complex, and our ignorance 
as to the range of these properties so great, 
that the facts of death cannot be made a safe 


_ basis for a conclusion as to the survival of the 


intelligence. 


Natural science cannot prove immor- 
tality. The seen can never, in the nature 
of the case, demonstrate the unseen; it 
can at best only strengthen or weaken the 
hypothesis otherwise formed as to the 
unseen. The poets and prophets, the 
men of spiritual vision, studying the in- 
dividual from their point of view, have, 
with scarcely an exception, affirmed their 
belief that in the spirit there is a life 
which transcends the material organs and 
will survive their dissolution. Is this 
their judgment, which is derived from a 
spiritual study of the man within, approved 
or disapproved by the scientific students 
of life as seen from without? The answer 
which the scientist gives to this question 
may be epitomizedthus: The end of evolu- 
tion, so far as science Can perceive its end, is 
the individual man; the higher the man 
is developed the more marked is his in- 
dividuality; the only reason for thinking 
that this individuality comes to an end 
is the catastrophe which we call death; 
but the study of phenomena justifies the 
conclusion that such apparent catastrophes 
are oftenest, if not always, the precursors 
of and preparation for a higher life; and 
the catastrophe at the other end of the 
individual’s terrestrial existence demon- 
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strates that what we call life, including 
mental and moral qualities, is so far 
independent of bodily organs that it 
passes over from precedent individuals to 
the new individual in a “tiny mass of 
protoplasm imponderably small.”’ Death, 
thus interpreted by its scientific analogues, 
points rather to a new and larger life of 
the individual than to either his destruc- 
tion or his absorption into the Infinite. 
The naturalist confirms the poet in giving 
an affirmative answer to the question, “ If 
a man die, shall he live again? ” 


The Spectator 


“Yes, sir!” The Spectator was startled; 
the assurance was emphatically repeated, 
as though the speaker had been contra- 
dicted and felt in honor bound to sustain 
his position. He was a conductor ona 
trolley-car, and was standing on the step 
of the car at the Spectator’s elbow. Yes, 
sir. It’s the finest company in the coun- 
try, and the squarest.” It simply stag- 
gered the Spectator. Here he was ina 
city rent asunder by an impending strike. 
Bitter feeling, only thinly veiled, was evi- 
dent whether one was conversing with 
Capital or Labor. The daily papers had 
columns of news one day, which they con- 
tradicted the next, as to the position of 
the two giants who were about to meas- 
ure their strength. The impending strike 
threatened stagnation to business through- 
out the country. But the Spectator was 
listening to Labor defending Capital— 
Capital that had been characterized as 
an octopus—a street railway. ‘Yes, sir,” 
accompanied by an emphatic nod, “ there 
ain’t any better men in the country than 
the two men who own this line. 
that’s the company, two brothers. Square, 
Sir, square, and don’t you forget it.” 
Here he passed rapidly along the step, 
and the Spectator was left to grasp, if he 
could, the thought of a surface road ina 
city so managed as to call out the enthu- 
siasm of its employees. The car ran 
smoothly over the rails, no jarring or jolt- 
ing. It was approaching a new, com- 
modious brick building, two stories high 
and rather impressive in its simple lines, 
when a voice said eagerly at the Spec- 
tator’s elbow, “Just take a look at the 


stable when we stop. Finest stables in 


the country. We have a reading-room, 
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and a dining-room where we can take our 
lunches or warm our dinners if we bring 
them in on the run. ‘There are dishes 
and hot water, and a chance to heat 
coffee, and a good woman, good as gold, 
like a mother to some of us, to keep the 
things clean and the room looking right. 
Yes, sir, the company is strict about that. 
You never know when one of them will 
They attends to business and 
expects every one else to attend to busi- 
ness. Then we have thirty-two shower- 
baths, and we’re expected to use them. 
The reading-room has all the daily 
papers—New York and Chicago papers 
and one Boston paper, the best weeklies 
and all the magazines, and about four 
hundred books. Then there is a room 
with good couches and pillows. You can 
rest when your runs keep you late. 
There ain’t no standing round at our 
stable doors in the rain, or the cold, or 
when it’s hot. Do you see there ain’t a 
liquor-store nearer than two blocks? The 
company bought the house on the corner 
when one started there, and turned the 
whole place into flats. You wait till you 
see the stable of the road I’m going to 
transfer you to. It’s a bum place now, I 
tell you. A lot of men wandering round 
most of the time wiping their mouths with 
the back of their hands; no chairs, no 
newspapers, nothing. Oh, yes, we have 
a smoking-room with papers down at the 
back there. Bells ring that call the men 
who are to go out, so you just sit and 
read or smoke, or eat your lunch, knowing 
the signal will warn you in time. 


‘Oh, certainly, we’re organized,” he 
continued. “ That bum road I told you 
about, they won’t have a union man on 
the road. Yes, we’ve been organized 
three years on this road. Never had any 
trouble, sir, and don’t believe we ever 
will, if both sides stays square. When 
we want a change made, a committee 
goes to the company and states just what 
we want. Neither side gets mad, but we 
talk it out squarely. Sometimes we’re 
wrong, and they shows us we’re wrong. 
Sometimes the company shows us we must 
wait for what we want. The road is new. 
Yes, we’re organized, and we got the 
company on our side. They knew all 
about it, and gave us some mighty sound 
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ideas—-mighty sound. Now, we don’t 
have drinking men in our organization. 
If a man comes on and gets drunk: or 
boozy on the road, we tells him that it’s 
got to stop. Then the second time it 
happens we ask the company to discharge 
him. We kicked, some of us, against 
that; it was the company’s idea, but it’s 
the best we’ve got. We got the cream of 
the railroad men on this road. Why, a 
man can get a job anywhere who has 
worked on this road. Then we don’t 
have any men on the road who do not 
use their wives well. The company sug- 
gested that,-and that was another kick, 
but they knew. It’s the bum fellows who 
don’t be good to their wives. When it 
leaks out about a new man, we goes, the 
committee, after we know it’s true, and 
we tells the company. The man is laid 
off, and he knows why, and he knows it 
ain’t no use to come to the union, ’cause 
we’re at the bottom of it, and he joined 
knowing what would happen. Then we 
got a benefit association, and the treas- 
urer of the company is our treasurer. 
Just as good as Government bonds, them 


little fifteen cents a week, and they come 


in well when you’re sick. 


‘* No, sir, you can’t have such an organ- 
ization as ours without the company’s 
back of you. They have settled trouble 
often between the men, and when we get 
all in a muddle over things we talk it out 
with the president, and he gives us points. 
But he won’t decide ; he won’t say which 
side is right; he only makes each side 
see where it is weak or strong. The com- 
pany like married men, and they like 
the men to own their houses. I got a 
little house back here—paid for it before 
I was married. There ain’t much in it. 
I just got the house. I’ve been married 
five months, and I’m the happiest man in 
——.” The car had entered the suburbs 
of the city, and the conductor was devoted 
to business. He forgot the Spectator. 
Women and children were helped off and 
on. A basket was placed on the sidewalk 
for an oldman. ‘The fares were collected 
with a nod and smile, and the bell rang 
pleasantly as the fares were registered. 
The car ran merrily, and stopped and 
started without a jolt. The motorman 
looked over his shoulder when passengers 
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got on or off. At least in this one instance 
the pleasant relations between the lion 
and the lamb—and the Spectator would 
feel it hazardous to characterize the giants 
more definitely—added to the gayety of 
the traveling public, and the Spectator was 
a grateful and liberal patron of the road 
for several days. 


The Spectator stepped on a trolley, 
and ran along the step to take his favorite 
place behind the motorman, only to dis- 
cover, comfortably seated in his special 
corner, a woman. She was so deeply 
interested in what the motorman was say- 
ing that she was not conscious of the new 
passenger; neither was he. ‘“ Yes’m,” 
continued the motorman, ‘“ I runs the car 
careful, ‘count of my mother.’”’ Why, the 
man was fifty, if a day! ‘She rides with 
me considerable, and she do hate jolting, 
so that I just fairly trembles when she is 
on. Sometimes when I comes round a 
corner, and the car swings and makes her 
go sideways, she looks so unhappy that 
I just feel miserable. Yes’m, when I 
come on the road first I did not think 
about anything but gettin’ in me run, and 
not having accidents. Mother went with 
me that first week on my regular car. 
She got on at the stables. I saw her look 
at the car floor and up at the signs, and 
at me and at the conductor. I put her 
just where you are. Gee whiz! how that 
car went when we got out a bit! I was 
just showing off. I didn’t know it, but ”— 
an expression of self-disdain spread over 
his big face—* I was. I looked around 
at mother, and she was sitting holding on 
with both hands, and her eyes round and 
big. Law! how I slowed down! Mother 


never liked a fuss, so I said nothin’, but 


watched her out of the corner of my eye. 
There wasn’t any more showing off that 
trip. When I got home that night, I said, 
‘Now, mother, yer might just as well go 
with me every day while these fine days 
last.’ She didn’t say anything, so I 
knowed she had somethin’ on her mind. 
She went about getting supper. After a 
time she said, ‘ How often do yer scrub 
the floors of the cars?’ ‘ They’re swept, 
mother.’ ‘ Well, it must be a man.’” 
Here the motorman chuckled, choked, 
and looked around with the pride of a 
father repeating the precocious remark of 


his firstborn. “ The next day I asked 
her to go on my last afternoon trip, but 
she wouldn’t go. It took me four weeks 
to find out, when she said: ‘ Jakie, yer 
runs that car so careless that I’m afraid 
as death. Not for me, Jakie, but fer 
yourself. I didn’t say nothin’, but I was 
bruised and sore for days, and I’m worried 
all the time.’ My land! but that opened 
my eyes. That afternoon I began. I 
ran that car as if kittens were crossing 
the track. She didn’t bump once. I bet 
yer yer could have carried a glass of milk 
and not spilled a drop. I kept it up. 
Every little while I looked over my shoul- 
der; everybody looked comfortable and 
happy. Then I insisted on mother’s 
takin’ a ride. You should have seen her 
when I helped her off. Her cheeks were 
pink as a girl’s and her eyes shinier. 
‘Jakie, I wouldn’t have believed I could 
have such a good time.’ No more coax- 
ing ; she’s ready to go any time ’”—here a 
shade passed over the red, round face as, 
with a complete change of voice, he added, 
“when she’s well enough.” 


The Spectator was stepping through 
the door of a trolley-car a few months 
before, when he was thrown violently 
against the door-frame. He sank into 
a corner seat in a state of mind that did 
not make for peace. The conductor, a 
small man, stepped .in to take the fare, 
when the car gave a lurch that caused 
him to put his foot down on the Specta- 
tor’s newly polished boot. ‘“ Why do 
you have sucha man as that to run a 
car!’? demanded the Spectator as though 


the little man were the president of the> 


road. ‘1 wouldn’t, sir, I wouldn’t. He 
ain’t fit. He ain’t a man at all, sir. Why, 
there ain’t one of us but feel the Evil One 
has us in his grip when we’re put on with 
that fellow. What do you think I have 
to do, sir, after a day’s run with him? I 
buy a bottle of arnica and has to rub my- 
self from head to foot. I’m black and 
blue. The passengers gets off, sir, but 
we have to stay on all day. It’s hard on 
them, but think of us. No, sir! he ain’t 
fit to run a goat-cart; but he never 
damages anything but the passengers, and 
they only kicks the conductors.” The 
man went out of the door. A few moments 


afterwards he put his head in and said 
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politely: “It would do more good if 
they would kick the president.” 


& 


The car had started from the terminus 
with about half a dozen passengers, one 
a man of peculiar dignity of bearing, who 
put a box, somewhat larger than a shoe- 
box, down on the seat beside him, evidently 
hampered by the necessity of caring for 
it. Three or four blocks further on a 
man got into the car, seating himself 
directly behind the man with the box. 
The last passenger the Spectator read at 
once. He was the type of man who is 
always in a rush, always just on the verge 
of a great success, imbuing his family 
with such faith in his powers that every 
failure is to them, as to him, but the 
forerunner of success. Presently he 
leaned forward, touched the owner of the 
box on the shoulder, saying, “Will you 


‘let me have the stamps on that box? 


They’re just what I want. I wouldn’t be 
able to get them in the ordinary run of 
my business, and I do want them,” he 
added, as wistfully as a small boy. The 
owner of the box took out his knife and 
cut the stamps and postmark out of the 
paper, handing them to the man _ behind 
him. ‘The joy of the receiver infected the 


giver, and the two men beamed in each 


other’s faces. ‘The man who received the 
stamps took a card from his pocket and 
handed it to the man before him, saying, 
“That’s my card. If ever I can do any- 
thing for you, call on me. I might be 
able to, and it would bea pleasure.” The 
card was received, put in a_ beautiful 
leather wallet, and the man of the box 


tipped his hat as he returned to his news-~ 


paper. Behind,-with radiant face, sat 
the man with the stamps, examining 
them with the intensest enjoyment. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet, exclaiming, 
“T’ve gone a mile out of my way!” and 
rushed from the car. On the floor lay 
the stamps, to be discovered when the car 
had gone several blocks. Attainment had 
again slipped through this passenger’s 
fingers. The man with the box saw the 
stamps. An expression of dismay passed 
over his face, followed by relief as he 
picked up the stamps, opened his wallet 
and carefully placed them beside the 
man’scard. The Spectator felt as though 
a disaster had been averted. 
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Some Filipino 


Characteristics 


By Anna Northend Benjamin 


S an unrecognized penalty of our 
great business success, and the 
self-centered absorption which it 

has entailed, we Americans find it difficult 
to see from the standpoint of other peoples, 
or to appreciate standards of civilization 
different from our own. We are the most 
potently aggressive nation of the West; it 
follows, therefore, that the essence of our 
institutions is most obviously out of sym- 
pathy with the somnolent, contemplative 
spirit of the East. Yet our political puz- 
zles in the Philippines, and the industrial 
and social problems which are to come, 
have but one key : acomprehension of the 
native character. Again, the key to that 
comprehension lies in sympathetic study ; 
without it we shall not — this essential 
knowledge. 

Here, then, is the new, sacred duty of 
the American citizen, an obligation under 
which his very patriotism lays him. = In- 
stinctively realizing this when I went to 
the Philippines, I lived among natives 
and Spaniards during my half year’s stay 
there, and strove, as far as possible, to view 
the world with Filipino eyes. 

A priest who labored half his life in the 
Philippine colony left a little monograph 
on the native character. He says “ that 
the native is an incomprehensible phe- 
nomenon, the mainspring of whose line of 
thought and the guiding motive of whose 
actions have never yet been, and perhaps 
never will be, discovered.” So speaks 
the West of the East; but the time has 
come when such an attitude of mind 
should be obsolete. Still, I do not believe 
that any one person, no matter what his 
qualifications, can successfully fathom the 
Filipino character, unless he does so at a 
time when he can gather the consensus of 
the opinion of many people through many 
years. It is a task to be undertaken with 
much humility. 

I know of no part of the earth where 
the traveler is not apt to find meted out 
to him with interest the sort of treatment 
which he bestows upon the people whom 
he encounters. He who returns home 
with nothing but ill in his mouth of the 
native populations that he has visited is 


himself largely to blame. While I believe 
this law to hold good in the Philippines, 
one point must be clearly recognized and 
held in mind when drawing inferences of 
native character—that the people are 
already deeply prejudiced against us; the 
depth of this prejudice few Americans in 
the islands have realized. ‘The effect pro- 
duced has been the bristling towards us— 
like the quills of a porcupine—of the 
natives’ bad qualities. This fact would 
seem to be borne out by the enthusiasti- 
cally favorable portrayal of Filipino char- 
acter by L. R. Sargent, U.S.N., who trav- 
eled through the provinces before this 
prejudice had assumed great dimensions. 

Let the American also remember that 
he goes to the Filipino out of a great world, 
a complex sphere of action, of which the 
“little brown man” is ignorant. We are 
inspired by the knowledge of a thousand 
things of which he has no cognizance. 
Ours is a breathless, bustling world ; that 
of the Filipino is often bounded by the 
limits of his “‘ barrio,” its chief elements 
the long street of a sleepy, palm-shaded 
village of brown huts, built from the nu- 
cleus of red-tiled “ convento ” and church 
which typify to him the acme of advance- 
ment and civilization. 

In dealing with the characteristics of 
an alien race in a short article a writer 


can only emphasize a few points with 


which he is impressed. The complex 
and diverse character of the Filipinos 
makes such a task far more difficult, and 
it is possible to speak in general only of 
those—about five millions—who have 
become somewhat civilized by contact 
with the Spaniards, and with most direct 
reference to the, middle class, the average 
native, rather than to the minority of 
highly educated people, or to the other 
extreme, those who are merely emerging 
from barbarism. It is necessary, further, 
to exclude the picturesque “ Moros,” the 
Mohammedans of the southern islands ; 
they have little in common with the Tagal 
and Visayan. 

Speaking in the broadest possible sense, 
every human being has a few character- 


istics common to every other human 
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being. To a greater extent the people of 
the East and the people of the West have 
similar traits. Narrowed down to races, 
we find still more. An experienced trav- 
eler should more clearly understand all 
humanity than the person who stays at 
home; and he who visits other Eastern 


countries certainly finds himself better 


qualified to comprehend the Filipinos; it 
will.be seen that they possess some of 
their most salient characteristics in com- 
mon with other Orientals. As an example, 
we may mention, as most obvious of all, 
the inertia of the East, as opposed to the 
aggressiveness of the West. It is exem- 
plified by the Oriental’s tremendous resist- 
ance under a compliant exterior. The 
strength of this absolutely negative resist- 
ance often overcomes, more often wears 
out, the positive, open force of the Anglo- 
Saxon. We may use the homely simile 
of a rubber ball: press it and it yields; 
remove the pressure and it resumes its 
former shape precisely. ‘This is the most 
potent and significant feature of Eastern 
character; it is the snag on which the 
American in the islands comes to grief. 
He does not understand what he “is up 
against.” 

The muchacho (boy servant) of the 
officer, with seeming acquiescence, takes 
polite note of all his master’s instructions 
as to what he shall do and how he shall 
do it; but as soon as the officer’s back is 
turned he proceeds to carry out his own 
previously formed ideas as to the extent 
of his duties and the manner of perform- 
ing the same. 

A general’s wife whom I knew spent 
a great deal of time and energy in the 
attempt to make her. native laundress 
wash and iron the clothes according to 
Yankee precedent. The Filipino method 
consists in beating each article of clothing 
on stones in the nearest stream (or ditch), 
‘sometimes using soap. which has a cling- 
ing odor of ham. If done in the house, a 
flat wooden basin is used on the floor, 
and- the washer squats beside it. My 
friend imported, with great trouble and 
much satisfaction, an American wash-tub 
and scrubbing-board ; after several weeks 
of zealous instruction her laundress had 
reached the point where she consented to 
. perch, monkey-like, on the bench beside 
the tub and slowly seesaw the clothes up 
and down ; the family wash dragged out 
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through the week, and the reform was 
finally abandoned. This is how the little 
people in the Philippines are apt to get 
ahead of the big, aggressive, impatient 
Americans. 

The sooner we begin to understand this 
side of native character, the better. Such 
cases are not hopeless, on account of the 
underlying intelligence of the native. It 
is essential first of all to form some con- 
ception of how the people think and feel. 
To change their habits they must slowly 
and thoroughly understand why; and con- 
fidence in us, not prejudice against us, is 
the first essential. It is just as possible 
for a new and better way of doing and 
thinking to become an accepted fact as 
the old; but superior force alone will not 
do it. ‘The Philippine native is often 
more easily led than driven,” says Mr. 
Dean C. Worcester; but it is hard even 
to lead him. 

In the great establishment in which I 
lived (a Roman Catholic convent) there 
was detailed to my service a native serv- 
ant, a muchacha, who came to be, in 
my eyes, the embodiment of the best in | 
the middle-class Filipino. She was faith- 
ful and devoted to an extent rarely found 
in a servitor, very sensitive, always gentle 
and tender, self-conscious and eager for — 
praise, willing to make great sacrifices 
for anybody that she loved, implacable in 
her dislikes, honest in material matters 
but lacking in an appreciation of the moral 
quality of truth, inquisitive to a fault, and 
opposing to any contrary force which was 
not intelligible to her that inanimate, 
rubber-like obstinacy. It was a struggle 
to make Matea abandon any of her tradi- 
tions of service; but her intelligence was 
above the average, and, once convinced 
that my way was really the best, the inno- 
vation became sacred in her eyes, and 
she took great pride in it; still, I was 
always feeling the strain of her will against 
mine. I came to believe that this nega- 
tive resistance that the Filipino offers 
because he is an Oriental is much aug- 
mented by an inherent strength of char- 
acter which some Eastern races _ lack, 
while still others—like the Chinese—have 
to a greater extent. 

While Matea, though industrious, ac- 
complished in a day about one-third as 
much as an American servant, compared 
with the average Filipino her character 
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was quite ideal. She was acknowledged 
in the convent to be a trustworthy woman, 
whereas the usual attitude toward the 
native servant is that of perennial distrust. 
In order to keep one’s possessions intact 
in the Philippines it is necessary to act 
as if every native was a thief—though 
this is very far from being the case. I 
do not mean that this should apply to the 
treatment of natives, but to the taking of 
precautions. 
including my own servant, taught me this. 
Matea was horror-struck if I went a little 
way down the hall without locking my 
door. Mr. John Foreman, who ranks 
among the highest of Philippine authori- 
ties, says: ‘“ A native will serve a master 
satisfactorily for years, and then suddenly 
abscond, or commit some such hideous 
crime as conniving with a brigand band 
to murder the family and pillage the 
house.” I am glad to think that these 
extreme cases of the cropping out of 
Malay treachery are rare; but such things 
have happened, and may happen again. 
Hardly a day passed while I was in the 
Philippines that I did not hear of some 
minor lapse from the narrow path of hon- 
esty on the part of native servants. Now 
it would be the disappearance of loose 
change carelessly left in a blouse pocket, 
now of a small article of jewelry from an 
officer’s wife. Dismissal rarely followed, 
for the chances were that the next mu- 


chacho would betray the same weakness, | 


Once in a while some seemingly faithful 
servant would disappear with more sub- 
stantial spoils. As a rule, the pilfering is 
cunningly done, and it must be admitted 
that the manner indicates a preconceived 
intention rather than the giving way to 
sudden temptation and impulse like the 
American negro. 

On the other hand, it is possible to cite 
instances of unexpected honesty. At the 
time of the insurgent outbreak in Manila 
in February, 1899, many American fami- 
lies had given out their wash to natives. 
Most of these clothes were never seen 
again. One family, however, had a hap- 
pier experience; they had intrusted their 
laundry to an honest soul who dwelt in 
Cavite. When the uprising took place, he 
gathered up the clothes and fled in terror 
to the country. In the course of several 
months he felt reassured, and ventured to 

return to his home, where he finished his 
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interrupted labors on the clothes, and then 


carried them back to the American family, 
who were overcome with astonishment. 
There are hundreds of incidents to be 


cited of unexpected acts of native serv- 


ants, involving all degrees of deceit. The 
cochero of one of the war correspond- 
ents was outwardly the embodiment of 
discretion and dignity, with. the rare ac- 
complishment of being a good driver. 
Often did the war correspondent boast of 


‘this paragon of virtue who squatted on 


the front seat of his carromata, and, 
in an outburst of generosity, he bought 
him an entire new outfit of clothes, includ- 
ing shoes. Immediately after this he was 
obliged to go out to the front for a few 
days, leaving his cochero in charge of 
his horses and outfit; thereupon the un- 
grateful native deserted his trust, and, for 
some reason best known to himself, prob- 
ably because of a desire for a little change, 
entered the service of an army officer. 

An officer’s wife had in her service a 
most intelligent house boy named Pedro. 
Pedro was another paragon, apparently 
honest and faithful, and unobtrusive in 
the performance of his duties. He con- 
fessed to having an esfosa (wife) in a 
distant part of the city. She kept a 
tobacco-stand. His kind mistress gave 
him many hours off to visit this esposa. 
Finally, with Pedro’s help, she secured 
the services of another servant, a girl; 
and now Pedro’s absences to visit his 
esposa were more frequent and of longer 
duration. In the course of months his 
mistress found out in a roundabout way 
that this wife was none other than the 
girl whom Pedro had so kindly “ found” 
for her to take into her service. 

The Filipino cochero is the bane of 
the American’s life in Manila. It is un- 
usual for him to show any anxiety to 
secure a fare. This lack of business 
enterprise and indifference to his own 
interests on the part of the pure native 
is in sharp contrast to the extraordinary 
push and unfailing industry of the Chinese 
coolie and half-caste, or ‘‘ mestizo-Chino,” 
as the latter is called. At noon the 
cochero prefers to curl up inside his 
guilez (two-wheeled cart with a cover) 
for the siesta, rather than take trouble- 
some fares about the city. Again, he 
will often drive past a hailing pedestrian 
with a look of scowling refusal on his face. 
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Sometimes he has a reason for it, some- 
times it is merely a reluctance to exert 
himself; in his mind the matter ends 
there, and the American who thinks 
otherwise encounters a sullen resistance 
which he can rarely overcome except by 
threats. If the cochero is finally co- 
erced into driving a fare against his will, 
he does it sulkily and with intermittent 
spasms of revolt. | 

In his manner of driving, the Filipino 
betrays certain characteristics. A person 
who has been driven over the Bridge of 
Spain and along the “Escolta” in a 
quilez will never forget the experience. 
It is an unwritten law of the Philippine 
road that no individual has any right to 
be regarded except that of might. The 
only place on the crowded thoroughfare 
to which a driver is entitled is the place 
which he wins for himself by plunging 
his steed, snorting under the lash, into 
the horrible confusion of carabao teams, 
army wagons, native quilezes, carromatas, 
and calesas jammed together in a seething 
mass, out of the indistinct parts of which 
come the angry cries and imprecations of 
the cocheros. ‘There is clashing of shafts, 
the sound of ripping wood, a scraping 
of wheels, and the unfortunate fare is 
thrown helplessly from one side to the 
other of the rattling carriage, fearful that 
at each fresh impact it will fall apart 
in splinters. The cochero, however, is 
absolutely indifferent to any injury re- 
ceived by his vehicle short of having a 
wheel lopped off—in which case he is 
obliged to stop! And when he has 
extricated himself, or, rather, strenuously 
bored a way through the surging, swear- 
ing throng, his threats die on his lips, his 
wrathful scowl fades, and he resumes his 
‘usual philosophic calm. But the observ- 
ant fare has learned two things which will 
afterward be borne out by many such 
experiences: that the native is, in spite 
of his outward appearance of inert leth- 
argy, often aroused to excitement and 
anger, and that he shows an absolute dis- 
regard of the rights of others—an entire 
lack. of that public spirit which is the 
foundation-stone of citizenship. | 

It is also a fact not to be denied that the 
cochero is cruel in the treatment of his 
horse. Here again is a lack of consider- 
ation. The poor little creature may be 
thin and weak, with each rib much in 
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evidence, yet the driver will lash his 
quivering sides until the fare interposes. 


~The cochero will stop for the time, yes; 


but he will repeat the process with interest 
when he is rid of his foolish passenger. 
It probably rarely occurs to the native 
that his horse or his carabao may suffer 
physical pain in the same way that he 
does. ‘Tell him this, and he will grin in 
acquiescence, show his poor little caballo 
much deference while you are in sight, 
and give him a good lick as soon as 
he is around the corner. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
formed in Manila among Americans, and 
the strict imposition of fines for this sort 
of cruelty, were having a noticeable effect 
when I left Manila. The native generally 
needs something more than “ words, words, 


words ”’ to enforce a new idea. Concern- 


ing the graver charge of wanton cruelty 
to his fellow-man, those who have lived 
in the Philippines during the campaign 
are obliged to admit that the native acts 
very often with little regard to his Chris- 
tian training. I myself have seen indis- 
putable evidence of the torture of Amer- 
ican prisoners, and their mutilation after 
death; but the more enlightened Filipinos 
are opposed to such acts, and it is due 
to their constantly restraining efforts that 
more atrocities have not been perpetrated. 
The intelligent leaders have done their 
best to impose upon their men the under- 
standing of the rules of civilized warfare. 

It is never safe to leave any article of 
value in a hired carriage while you go 
into a store, or stop tomakeacall. Long 
is the list of cameras, umbrellas, wraps, 
and parcels of all kinds with which the 
cochero has ‘‘ vamoosed”’ during the tem- 
porary absence of his fare. ‘This is in 
sharp contrast to the jinrikisha man of 


Japan, with whom one can leave anything 


with perfect safety. 

Finally, no matter how friendly you may 
get with your cochero during an hour 
or more of his company, and no matter 
how fondly you may imagine that nothing 
could possibly happen to mar the perfec- 
tion of your friendship, there will bea 
sudden rupture of such relations when it 


comes to the question of fare. Some- — 


where about his thinly clad person he will 
have a printed tariff of what he can legally 
charge—and the charge is ample; he 
knows exactly what it saysand so do you, 
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but it is generally necessary to make him 
produce it, reluctantly, from some unex- 
pected place. At that juncture he will 
turn into a very Judas, and betray you on 
the question of time, though you may have 
flourished your watch in his face when you 
engaged him. After a while it will be 
realized that this is the usual formality, 
and that once in a while, when he gets 


-hold of an irresolute passenger, he can 


make something out of it. 

With all his shortcomings, I think that 
I prefer these little Filipino cocheros to 
the European or American Jehu, with 
his generally brazen and more terrifying 
effrontery. 

It has been said that the Manila native 
does not represent the real native. I 
would say to those who lay too much 
stress upon this difference that the Manila 
native is the type of what every Tagal 


becomes, given certain associations and 


environment; just as in every Gaul there 
lurks the latent Parisian. In like manner 
we may say that the inhabitant of the city 
of Cebu differs from the native who lives 
in the country of that island, and that the 


-urban population of Iloilo is different from 


the suburban Visayans. Manila is far 
larger, of course, and more cosmopolitan, 
and here, as in other great cities, people 
become sophisticated and learn the devious 


ways of large communities; but when I 


traveled in the country there was nothing 
to show me that there was any fundamental 
difference. 

_ Like everybody who undertakes the 
task of explaining Filipino characteristics, 
I have already made statements in seem- 
ing contradiction. I have intimated that 
the native is more easily led than driven, 
and also that in dealing with his iniquities 
something more than mere verbal expos- 
tulation is necessary. I would say that 
where principle is involved it is impossible 
to be too firm with the Philippine native ; 
but one must be at the same time abso- 
lutely just, and every effort should be 
made to enlighten the native as to the 
reason of his punishment. I donot think 
that the native is inclined to resenta pun- 
ishment which he has been made to feel 
is just; but the administration of justice 
should be reserved as far as possible for 
the equable court of law. This brings us 
to the question of corporal punishment. 
In the Spanish days a stealing mucha- 
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cho, or one who bad committed some 
other gross misdemeanor, was generally 
beaten by his master. ‘There are Ameri- 
cans in the islands who think that that 
is still the most efficacious method. In 
whipping a native you are speaking to 
him in terms which he can understand, 
and which have the sanction of precedent. 
Since the punishment is apparently the 
most effective, it is often the most tempt- 
ing to the outraged master; but it is not 
the method of enlightenment, and brings 
demoralization in itstrain. In eschewing 
it we find the native laughing at us in his 
sleeve for our weakness, and we have a 
certain sympathy for the impulsive action 
of the American girl who finally slapped 
her mother’s cochero in the face _ be- 
cause he had learned some English swear- 
words and persisted in repeating them 
every few minutes. Verbal commands 
had been of no avail, but after the slap 
the man desisted. The Filipino will learn 
in the course of time that our self- 
control and clemency are rather the 
indications of moral strength than the signs 
of weakness. 

The student of character who attends a 
native funeral finds himself confounded 
afresh. He will see a little gathering of 
natives in neat black and white, a mother 
in the throes of uncontrolled grief, the 
others whimpering somewhat in sympathy, 
until the little coffin is walled up, when the 
cries of sorrow cease and the party turns 
away, chatting with some indifference; a 
few minutes later, as they pass out of the 
cemetery gate, every tear is dry. How 
reconcile che sincere but brief and easily 
assuaged grief with the tenacity of the 
insurgent for his cause, of the laundress 
for her stones in the brook, with the stub- 
born clinging to custom, in fact, and the 
implacable memory of wrong which be- 
gets the lust for revenge? I should 
attempt to solve the problem by saying 
that the 1iative—so often termed a child— 
really combines a certain childish simplic- 
ity, due to his lack of development, with 
natural cunning and with the tenacity— 
so Closely allied to his inert and negative 
resistance—and the philosophy smacking 
of fatalism which are distinct Oriental 
traits. Let it clearly be seen that a disaster 
is absolutely inevitable, and the native’s 
resistance immediately ceases and he dis- 
plays such a philosophic resignation and 
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indifference as would put a Stoic to shame. 
When an Anglo-Saxon would kick against 
immutable fate, the Filipino conserves his 
energy in submission. 3 

In the long run these qualities in the 
Filipino may help to uphold the course 
of the American Government. It is by 
the gradual realization of the absolute 
hopelessness of resistance that the Filipi- 
nos, whose opposition is almost entirely 
due to the misunderstanding of the Amer- 
icans and the prejudice willfully aroused 
by the spread of false reports, will submit 
themselves to the United States, for they 
will recognize that such a course is inevi- 
table. They are beginning to realize it 
now. I emphatically believe that the 
Filipinos are not a people who would go 
on sacrificing their lives for a cause which 
they knew to be hopeless; the length and 
' strength of the insurrection is the surest 
proof of the extent to which the people 
have been misled by their leaders, most 
of whom have been willing to deceive 
themselves. So soon as the prejudice in 
the minds of the masses is overcome, we 
shall have more than submission, we shall 
have a willing co-operation, provided we 
have sown no crop of injustice. We find 
such conditions on the island of Negros, 
where prejudice has been long overcome 
and mutual confidence prevails. 

I have not attempted to make a com- 
plete catalogue of the Filipino’s bad quali- 
ties, nor can I do the same with his 
virtues. They are inextricably mixed 
together. If certain Americans who have 
never visited the Philippine Islands have 
erred in over-idealizing him, it does not 
follow that those who disagree with them 
fail to find an ideal side to the Filipino’s 
character. His comparative modesty and 
cleanliness, combined with an _ innate 
dignity of bearing, win for him a certain 
respect. In hospitality he outdoes almost 
any people; Mr. Worcester, who has trav- 
eled enough through the archipelago 
to know, says: “ The Philippine native 
seems always ready to kill his last fowl 
for a stranger, or share with him his last 
bowl of rice.” This quality seems con- 
sistent with a certain good nature and 
kindness of heart which, shown in indi- 
vidual cases, offsets the lack of public 
spirit; but the Filipino is apt to reserve 
these gentle qualities for those who elicit 


them by kind and courteous behavior. 


Many times have I seen the statement 
that the Filipino is an abject coward. By 
nature he shrinks from an open display 


of force. He would rather stick a man | 


in the back than engage in an open fight ; 
but he can, and has, fought desperately 
hand to hand. Unless led by officers of 
superior courage, he is easily driven back ; 
he temporarily submits to the pressure, 
but he is very apt to “bob up serenely ” 
again the next day. He takes to the 
peculiar tactics of guerrilla warfare as a 
duck to water. 
The question as to whether he will be 
a laboring force to be relied upon hangs 
on his real capacity for industry, and will 
be answered when he is given a fairer 
trial under such healthy conditions as 
will incite his ambition. The question of 
his morality—which I do not feel is a 
terrible one—of his mixture of real piety 
and superstition, and of his inherent 
love of gambling, I must pass over, and 
only stop to commend his love for his 


children and his good treatment of his — 


wife, who is a fairly lovable member of 
her sex. Perhaps the people pour all 


their potential idealism into their passion- 


ate love of music, for which they have a 
great natural gift, and which of itself lifts 
them out of the realm of the common- 
place. 

What I have said in general of the 
Filipino applies only fundamentally to 
some Filipinos whom I know, and whose 
homes I have visited ; but from the small 
minority of well-educated, cultured Fili- 
pinos whom they represent, we may judge 
of what the native may become if he is 
given the advantages which he is really 
eager to have; we may learn of the good 
qualities, the seeds of promising traits 
and possibilities, which are latent in him. 

If we are to govern the Philippines, it 
is our duty to develop this latent good 


in the Filipino character by sympathetic, 


just, and firm treatment, and by provid- 
ing practical education. In the Filipino 
‘“‘pickaninnies ” lies the promise of the 
future. They are responsive and quick 
to learn, these little brown boys and girls; 
and we are justified in a great hope for 
the Filipino race if it is bred in a kindly 
atmosphere of sincerity, progress, and 
plain speaking. 
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The Man from Glengarry 
By Ralph Connor 


Author of “ Black Rock,” “ The Sky Pilot,” ete. 


Chapter XI —The Wake 


HE Wake was an important feature 

in the social life of the people of 
Indian Lands. In ancient days, in 

the land of their forefathers, the Wake had 


been deemed a dire necessity for the safe- 


guarding of the dead, who were supposed 
to be peculiarly exposed to the malicious 
attacks of evilspirits. Hence, with many 
lighted candles and with much incanta- 
tion, friends would surround the body 
through the perilous hours of darkness. 
It was a weird and weary vigil, and small 
wonder if it appeared necessary that the 
courage and endurance of the watchers 
should be fortified with copious draughts 
of “mountain dew,” with bread and 
cheese accompaniments. And the com- 
pleteness of their trust in the efficacy of 


such supports was too often evidenced by 


the condition of the watchers toward the 
dawn of the morning. And, indeed, if 
the spirits were not too fastidious, and if 
they had so desired, they could have 
easily flown away, not only with the 
‘ waked,” but with the “‘ wakers ” as well. 

But those days and those notions had 
long passed away. The Wake still re- 
mained, but its meaning and purpose had 
changed. No longer for the guarding of 
the dead, but for the comfort of the living, 
the friends gathered to the house of 
mourning and watched the weary hours. 
But Highland courtesy forbade that the 
custom of refreshing the watchers should 
be allowed to die out, and_hence, through 
the night, once and- again, the whisky, 


_ bread, and cheese were handed around 


py some close friend of the family, and 
were then placed upon the table for gen- 
eral use. It was not surprising that, 
where all were free to come and welcome 
to stay, and where anything like scanti- 


-their house his home. He had “no use 


ness in providing or niggardliness in 
serving would be a matter of family dis- 
grace, the Wake often degenerated into 
a frolic, if not a debauch. In order to 
check any such tendency, it had been the 
custom of late years to introduce religious 
services, begun by the minister himself 
and continued by the elders. 

As the evening fell, a group of elders 
stood by the back door of Long John 
Cameron’s sorrow-stricken home, talking 
quietly over the sad event and arranging 
for the “ exercises ” of the night. At a 
little distance from them sat Yankee, with 
Ranald beside him, both silent and listen- 
ing somewhat indifferently to the talk of 
the others. Yankee was not in his ele- 
ment. He was always welcome in the 
homes of his comrades, for he was ready 
with his tongue and clever with his fingers, 
but with the graver and religious side of 
their lives he had little in common. It 
was, perhaps, this feeling that drew him 
toward Macdonald Dhu and Ranald, so 
that for weeks at a time he would make 


for wakes,” as he said himself, and had 
it not been that it was one of the gang 
that lay dead within, Yankee would have 
avoided the house until all was over and 
the elders safely away. 
- Of the elders, only four were present 
as yet: Donald Ross, who was ever ready 
to bring the light of his kindly face to 
cheer the hearis of the mourners; Straight 
Rory, who. never, by any chance, allowed 
himself to miss the solemn joy of leading 
the funeral psalm; Peter McRae, who 
carried behind his. stern old face a heart 
of genuine sympathy; and Kenny Crubach, 
to whom attendance at funerals was at 
once a duty and a horror. | 

Donald Ross, to whom all the elders 
accorded instinctively the place of leader, 
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quickly. “The man would require to be. 
very skillful whatever in interpreting the 


* was arranging the order of “the exer- 
cises.”’ 

“Mr. McCusig,” he said to Straight 
Rory, “you will take charge of the sing- 
ing. The rest of us will in turn give out 
a psalm and read a portion of Scripture 
with a few suitable remarks, and lead in 
prayer. We will not be forgetting, breth- 
ren,” said old Donald, “that there will 
be sore hearts here this night.” 

Straight Rory’s answer was a sigh so 
woeful and so deep that Yankee looked 
over at him and remarked in an under- 
tone to Ranald, “He ain’t so cheerful 
as he might be. He must feel awful 
inside.”’ 

“Tt is a sad and terrible day for the 
Camerons,” said Peter McRae. 

“« Aye, it is sad indeed,” replied Donald 
Ross. ‘ He was a good son and they will 
be missing him bad. It is a great loss.” 

“Yes, the loss is great,’ said Peter, 
grimly. * But, after all, that is a small 
thing.” 

Straight Rory sighed again even more 
deeply than before. Donald Ross said 
nothing. 

* What does the old duck mean, any- 
how ?” said Yankee to Ranald. ‘The boy 
made no reply. His heart was sick with 
horror at Peter’s meaning, which he under- 
stood only too well. 

*‘ Aye,” went on Peter, “it is a terrible 
mysterious providence, and a heavy warn- 
ing to the ungodly and careless.” 

‘“‘He means me, I guess,” remarked 
Yankee to Ranald. 

“Tt will perhaps be not amiss to any of 
us,” said Kenny Crubach, sharply. 

“Indeed, that is true,” said Donald 
Ross in a very humble voice. 

“Yes, Mr. Ross,” said Peter, ignoring 
Kenny Crubach, “ but at times the voice 
of Providence cannot be misunderstood, 
and it will not do for the elders of the 
church to be speaking soft things when 
the Lord is speaking in judgment and 
wrath.” 

Donald was silent, while Straight Rory 
assented with a heartrending “ Aye, aye,” 
which stirred Yankee’s bile again. 

‘‘What’s he talkin’ about? He don’t 
seem to be usin’ my language,” he said, 
in a tone of wrathful perplexity. Ranald 
was too miserable to answer, but Kenny 
was ready with his word. 

“Judgment and wrath?” he echoed 
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ways of Providence, and very bold to put 
such a meaning into the death of a young 
man such as Malcolm yonder.” ‘The 
little man’s voice was vibrating with 
feeling. 

Then Yankee began to understand. 
“T’ll be gol-blamed to a cinder!” he 
exclaimed, in a low voice, falling back 
upon a combination that seemed more 
suitable to the circumstances. ‘“ They 
ain’t sendin’ him to hell, are they?” He 
shut up with a sharp snap the knife 
with which he had been whittling, and, 
rising to his feet, walked slowly over to 
the group of elders. 

“Far be it from me to judge what is 
not to be seen,” said Peter. ‘‘ But we 
are allowed and commanded to discern 
the state of the heart by the fruits.” 

“Fruits?” replied Kenny, quickly. 
“He was a good son and brother and 
friend; he was honest and clean, and he 
gave his life for another at the last.” 

“Exactly so,” said Peter. ‘I am not 
denying much natural goodness, for 
indeed he was a fine lad, but | will be 
looking for the evidence that he was ina 
state of grace. I have not heard of any, 
and glad would I be to hear it.” 

The old man’s emotion took the sharp- 
ness out of Kenny’s speech, but he per- 
sisted, stoutly, “Goodness is goodness, 
Mr. McRae, for all that.” 

“ You will not be holding the Armeenian 
doctrine of works, Mr. Campbell?” said 
Peter, severely. ‘‘You would not be 
pointing to good works as a ground of 
salvation ?”’ 

Yankee, who had been following the 
conversation intently, thought he saw 
meaning in it at last. 

“Tf I might take a hand,” he said, 
diffidently, “ I might contribute somethin’ 
to help you out.’ 

Peter regarded him a little iemaGently. 
He had forgotten the concrete, for the 
moment, in the abstract, and was donning 
his armor for a battle with Kenny upon 
the “ fundamentals.”” Hence he was not 
too well pleased with Yankee’s interrup- 
tion. But Donald Ross gladly welcomed 
the diversion. The subject was to him 
extremely painful. 

“We will be glad,” he said to 
“to hear you, Mr. Latham.” 
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“ Well,” said Yankee, slowly, “ from 
your remarks I gathered that you wanted 
information about the doings of—” he 
jerked his head toward the house behind 
him. ._“ Now, I want to say,” he con- 
tinued, confidentially, ‘‘ you’ve come to 
the right shop, for I’ve ate and slept, I’ve 
worked and fought, I’ve lived with him 
by day and by night, and right through 
he was the straightest, whitest man I ever 
seen, and I won’t except the boss him- 
self.” Yankee paused to consider the 
effect of this statement, and to allow its 
full weight to be appreciated; and then 
he continued : 

“Yes, sir, you may just bet your—you 
may be right well sure,” correcting him- 
self, “that you’re safe in givin’’’—here 
he dropped his voice and jerked his head 
toward the house again—‘“ in givin’ the 
highest marks, full value, and no discount. 
Why,” he went on, with an enthusiasm 
rare in him, “ask any man in the gang, 
any man on the river, if they ever seen 
or heard of his doin’ a mean or crooked 
thing, and if you find any feller who says 
he did, bring him here, and, by ’”—Yankee 
remembered himself in time—‘and I 
give you my solemn word that I’ll eat 
him, hat and boots.” Yankee brought 
his bony fist down with a whack into his 
hand. ‘Then he relapsed into his lazy 
drawl again: 


“No, siree, hoss! If it’s doin’s you're’ 
after, don’t you be slow in bankin’ your 


little heap on Azs doin’s.” 

Donald Ross grasped Yankee’s hand 
and shook it hard. “I will be thanking 
you for that word,” he said, earnestly. 

But Peter felt that the cause of truth 
demanded that he should speak out. 
“Mr. Latham,” he said, solemnly, “ what 
you have been saying is very true, no 


doubt, but if a man is not ‘born again he. 


cannot see the kingdom of God.’ These 
are the words of the Lord himself.” 

Born again!” said Yankee. How? 
I don’t seem to get you. But I guess the 
feller that does the right thing all round 
has got a purty good chance.” — 

‘‘ It is not a man’s deeds, we are told,”’ 
said Peter, patiently, “ but his heart.” 

“There you are,” said Yankee, warmly, 
‘right again, and that’s what I always 
hold to. It’s the heart a man carries 
round in his inside. Never mind your 
talk, never mind your actin’ up for people 


to see. Give me the heart that is warm 
and red, and beats proper time, you bet. 
Say! you’re all right.” Yankee gazed 
admiringly at the perplexed and hopeless 
Peter. 

“] am afraid you are not remembering 
what the Apostle Paul said, Mr. Latham,” 
said Peter, determined to deal faithfully 
with Yankee. ‘* By the deeds of the law 
shall no flesh be justified.’ ” 

It was now Yankee’s turn to gaze help- 
lessly at Peter. ‘I guess you have dropped 
me again,” he said slowly. 

“Man,” said Peter, with a touch of 
severity, ‘“‘ you will need to be more faith- 
ful with the Word of God. The Scriptures 
plainly declare, Mr. Latham, that it is 
impossible for a man to be saved in his 
natural state.” 

Yankee looked blank at this. 

“The prophet says that the plowing 
and sowing, the very prayers, of the wicked, 
are an abomination to the Lord.”’ 

“Why, now you're talkin’, but look 
here.” Yankee lowered histone. ‘‘ Look 


here, you wouldn’t go for to call ’’-—here 
again he jerked his head towards the 


house—‘“ wicked, would you? Fur if you 
do, why, there ain’t any more conversation 
between you and me.” 

Yankee was terribly in earnest. 

““<« There is none righteous, no, not one,’” 
quoted Peter, with the air of a man who 
forces himself to an unpleasant duty. 

“ That’s so, I guess,” said Yankee, 
meditatively, ‘“‘but it depends some on 
what you mean. I don’t set myself up 
for any copy-book head-line, but as men 
go—men, say, just like you here—I’d 
put—I’d put him alongside, wouldn't 
you? You expect to get through yourself, 
I judge ?” 

This was turning the tables somewhat 
sharply upon Peter, but Yankee’s keen, 
wide-open eyes were upon him, and his 
intensely earnest manner demanded an 
answer. 

‘‘ Indeed, if it will be so, it will not be 
for any merit of my own, but only because 
of the mercy of the Lord in Christ Jesus.”’ 
Peter’s tone was sincerely humble. 

‘Guess you're all right,” said Yankee, 
encouragingly ; “and as for—as for— 
him—don’t you worry about that. You 
may be dead sure about his case.” 

But Peter only shook his head hope- 
lessly. ‘‘ You are sorely in need of in- 
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struction, Mr. Latham,” he said, sadly. 
‘¢ We cannot listen to our hearts in this 
matter. We must do honor to the justice 
of God, and the word is clear, ‘ Ye must 
be born again.’ Nothing else avails.” 
Peter’s tone was final. 

Then Yankee drew a little nearer to 
him as if settling down to work. 

‘“‘Now look here. You let me talk 
a while. I ain’t up in your side of the 
business, but I guess we are tryin’ to make 
the same point. Now supposin’ you was 
in for a hoss race, which I hope ain’t no 
offense, seein’ it ain’t likely, but suppose, 
and to take first money you had to per- 
doose a two-fifteen gait. ‘ Purty good lick,’ 
Says you; ‘now where will I get the nag?’ 
Then you sets down and thinks, and, says 
you, ‘By gum,’ which of course you 
wouldn’t; but supposin’ says you, ‘A 
‘‘Blue-Grass” bred is the hoss for that 
gait,’ and you begin to inquire around, 


but there ain’t no Blue-Grass. bred 


stock in the country, and that race is 
creepin’ up close. One day, just when 
you was beginnin’ to figure on takin’ the 
dust to the hull field, you sees a colt comin’ 
along the road hittin’ up a purty slick 
gait. ‘Hello,’ says you, ‘that looks likely,’ 
and you begin to negotiate, and you finds 
out that colt’s all right and her time’s 
twoten. Then you begin to talk about 
the weather and the crops until you finds 
out the price, and you offer him half money. 
Then, when you have fetched him down 
to the right figure, you pulls out your 
wad, thinkin’ how that colt will make the 
rest look like a line of fence-posts. ‘But 
hold on,’ says you, ‘is this here colt Blue- 
Grass bred?’ ‘Blue Grass! Not much. 
This here’s “Grey Eagle” stock, North 
Virginny,’ says he. ‘Don’t want her,’ 
says you. ‘What’s the matter with the 
colt,’ says he. ‘Nothin’, only she ain’t 
Blue Grass. Got tobe Blue Grass.’ ‘ But 
she’s got the gait, ain’t she?’ ‘Yes, the 
gait’s all right, action fine, good-looking, 
too, nothing wrong, but she ain’t Blue- 
Grass bred.’ And so you lose your race. 
Now what kind of a name would you call 
yourself ?”’ 

Peter saw Yankee’s point, but he only 
shook his head more hopelessly than 
before, and turned to enter the house, 
followed by Straight Rory still sighing 
deeply, and old Donald Ross. But Kenny 


remained a moment behind the others, 
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and, offering his hand to Yankee, said: 
“You are a right man, and I will be 
proud to know you better.” 

Yankee turned a puzzled face to 
Kenny. 
amazed voice, “do you think he didn’t 
catch on to me?” — 

Kenny nodded. 
your point.” 

‘‘But look here,” said Yankee, “ they 
don’t hold that—that he is—” Yankee 
paused. The thought was too horrible, 
and these men were experts, and were 
supposed to know. 

“It’s hard to say,” said — diplo- 
matically. 

‘“* See here,” said Yankee, facing eany 
squarely, “ you ‘re a purty level-headed 
man, and you’re up in this business. Do 
you think with them? No monkeying. 
Straight talk now.” Yankee was in no 
mood to be trifled with. He was in such 
deadly earnest that he had forgotten all 
about Ranald, who was now standing 
behind him, waiting with white face and 
parted lips for Kenny’s answer. 

‘‘ Whisht!”’ said Kenny, pointing into 
the kitchen behind. Yankee looked and 
saw Bella Peter and her father entering. 
But Ranald was determined to know 
Kenny’s opinion. 

‘¢ Mr. Campbell,” he whispered, eagerly, 
and, forgetting the respect due to an elder, 
he grasped Kenny’s arm, “do you think 
with them ?” 

“ That I do not,” said Kenny, emphatic- 
ally, and Yankee, at that word, struck his 


“Yes, he understood 


hand into Kenny’s palm with a loud — 


smack. 

“IT knew blamed well you were not any 
such dumb fool,” he said, softening his 
speech in deference to Kenny’s office and 
the surrounding circumstances. So say- 
ing, he went away to the stable, and when 
Ranald and his uncle, Macdonald Bhain, 
followed a little later to put up Peter 
McGregor’s team, they heard Yankee 
inside, swearing with a fluency and vigor 
quite unusual with him. 

“ Whisht, man!” said Macdonald Bhain, 
sternly. ‘ This is no place or time to be 
using such language. What is the matter 
with you, anyway ?” 

But Macdonald could get no satisfaction 
out of him, and he said to his nephew, 
‘‘ What is it, Ranald ?” 

“It is the elders, Peter McRae and 


“T say,” he inquired in an 
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Straight Rory,’ said Ranald, sullenly. 
“They were saying that Mack was—that 
Mack was—” 

‘‘ Look here, boss,” interrupted Yankee, 
“TI ain’t well up in Scriptures, and don’t 
know much about these things, and them 
elders do, and they say—some of them, 
anyway, are sending Mack to hell. Now, 
I guess you’re just as well up as they are 
in this business, and I want your solemn 
Yankee’s face was pale, and 
his eyes were glaring like a wild beast’s. 
‘‘ What I say is,” he went on, “if a feller 
like Mack goes to hell, then there ain’t 
any. At least none to scare me. Where 
Mack is will be-good enough for me. 
What do you say, boss ?” 

‘“‘ Be quiet, man,” said Macdonald Bhain, 
gravely but kindly. ‘ Do you not know 
you are near to blasphemy there? But I 
forgive you for the sore heart you have; 
and about poor Mack yonder, no one 
will be able to say for certain. Lama 
poor sinner, and the only claim I have to 
God’s mercy is the claim of a poor sinner. 
But I will dare to say that I have hope in 
the Lord for myself, and I will say that I 
have a great deal more for Mack.” 

“‘T guess that settles it all right, then,” 
said Yankee, drawing a big breath of con- 
tent and biting off a huge chew from his 
plug. ‘‘ But what do these fellers mean,” 
he went on, savagely, “stirring up a man’s 
feelin’s like that? Seem to be not a bad 
sort, either,” he added, meditatively. 

“Indeed, they are good men,” said 
Macdonald Bhain, “ but they will not be 
knowing Mack as I knewhim. He never 
made any profession at all, but he had 
the root of the matter in him.” 

Ranald felt as if he had wakened out 
of a terrible nightmare, and followed his 
uncle into the house, with a happier heart 
than he had known since he had received 
Yankee’s letter. 

As they entered the room where the 
people were gathered, Donald Ross was 
reading the hundred and third psalm, and 
the words of love and pity and sympathy 
were dropping from his kindly lips like 
healing balm upon the mourning hearts, 
and as they rose and fell upon the 


cadences of “ Coleshill,” the tune Straight’ 
Rory always chose for this psalm, the 


healing sank down into all the sore places, 
and the peace that passeth understand- 
ing began to take possession of them. 


Softly and sweetly they sang, the old 
women swaying with the music: 
“ For. as the heaven in its height 
The earth surmounteth far, 
So great to those that do him fear, 
His tender mercies are.” 
When they reached that verse, the mother 
took up the song and went bravely on 
through the words of the following verse : 
' “ As far as east is distant from 
The west, so far hath he 
From us removed, in his love, 
All our iniquity.” 
As she sang the last words her hand 
stole over to Bella, who sat beside her 
quiet but tearless, looking far away. But 
when the next words rose on the dear old 
minor strains, 
‘Such pity as a father hath 
Unto his children dear,” 
Bella’s lip began to tremble, and two big 
tears ran down her pale cheeks, and one 
could see that the sore pain in her heart 
had been a little eased. 

_ After Donald Ross had finished his part 
of the ‘“‘ exercises,” he called upon Kenny 
Crubdach, who read briefly, and without 
comment, the exquisite Scottish para- 
phrase of Luther’s “ little gospel :” 

“ Behold the amazing gift of love 
The Father hath bestowed 


On us, the sinful sons of men, 
To call us sons of God—” 


_and so on to the end. 


All this time Peter McRae, the man of 
iron, had been sitting with hardening face, 
his eyes burning in his head like glowing 
coals; and when Donald Ross called 
upon him for “ some words of exhortation 
and comfort suitable to the occasion,” 
without haste and without hesitation the 
old man rose, and, trembling with excite- 
ment and emotion, he began abruptly: 
“ An evil spirit has been whispering to 
me, as to the prophet of old, ‘ Speak that 
which is good,’ but the Lord hath deliv- 
ered me from mine enemy, and my answer 
is, ‘As the Lord liveth, what the Lord said 
unto me, that will I speak;’ and it is not 
easy.” 

As the o!d man paused, a visible terror 
fell upon all the company assembled. 
The poor mother sat looking at him with 
the look of one shrinking from a blow, 
while Bella Peter’s face expressed only 
startled fear. 

‘And this is the word of the Lord this 
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night to me,” the elder went on, his voice 
losing its tremor and ringing out strong 
and clear: ‘*‘ There is none righteous, no, 
not one, for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved, and he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned.’ That is my 
message, and it is laid upon me as a sore 
burden to hear the voice of the Lord in 
this solemn Providence, and to warn one 
and all to flee from the wrath to come.” 

He paused long, while men could hear 
their hearts beat. Then, raising his voice, 
he cried aloud: “‘Woe is me! Alas! it 
is a grievous burden. ‘The Lord pity us 
all, and give grace to this stricken family 
to kiss the rod that smites.” 

At this word the old man’s voice sud- 
denly broke, and he sat down amid an 
awful silence. No one could misunder- 
stand his meaning. As the awful horror 
of it gradually made its way into her 
mind, Mrs. Cameron threw up her apron 
over her head and rocked in an agony of 
sobs, while Long John sat with face white 
and rigid. Bella Peter, who had been 
gazing with a fascinated stare upon the 
old elder’s face while he was speaking 
his terrible words, startled by Mrs. Cam- 
eron’s sobs, suddenly looked wildly about 
as if for help, and then, with a wild cry, 
fled toward the door. But before she 
had reached it a strong hand caught her 
and a great voice, deep and tender, com- 
manded her: 

“Wait, lassie, sit down here a meenute.”’ 
It was Macdonald Bhain. He stood a 
short space silent before the people, then, 
in 2 voice low, deep, and thrilling, he 
began : 

“You have been hearing the word of 
the Lord through the lips of his servant, 
and I am not saying but it is the true 
word; but I believe that the Lord will be 
speaking by different voices, and although 
I hev not the gift, yet it is laid upon me 
to declare what is in my heart, and a sore 
heart it is, and sore hearts hev we all. 
But I will be thinking of a fery joyful 
thing, and that is that ‘He came to call, 
not the righteous, but sinners,’ and that in 
his day many sinners came about him and 
not one would he turn away. And I will 
be remembering a fery great sinner who 
cried out in his dying hour, ‘ Lord, remem- 
ber me,’ and not in vain. 
thinking that the Lord will be making it 
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easy for men to be saved, and not hard, 
for he was that anxious about it that he 
gave up his own life. But it is not given 
me to argue, only to tell you what I know 
about the lad who is lying yonder silent. 
It will be three years since he will be com- 
ing on the shanties with me, and from the 
day that he left his mother’s door till he 
came back again, never once did he fail 
me in his duty in the camp, or on the 
river, or in the town, where it was fery 
easy to be forgetting. And the boys 
would be telling me of the times that he 
would be keeping them out of those places. 
And it is not soon that Dannie Ross will 
be forgetting who it -was that took him 
back from the camp when the disease 
was upon him and all were afraid to go 
near him, and for seex weeks, by day and 
by night, watched by him and was not 
thinking of himself at all. And sure am 
I that the lessons he would be hearing 
from his mother and in the Bible class and 
in the church were not lost on him what- 
ever. For on the river, when the water 
was quiet and I would be lying in the 
tent reading, it is often that Mack Cam- 
eron would come in and listen to the 
Word. Aye, he was a good lad’’—the 


great voice shook a little—‘ he would — 


not be thinking of himself, and, at the 
last, it was for another man he gave his 
life.” 

Macdonald stood for a few moments 
silent, his face working while he struggled 
with himself. And then all at once he 
grew calm, and, throwing back his head, 
he looked through the door and, pointing 
into the darkness, said : 


‘« And yonder is the lad, and with hima . 


great company, and his face is smiling, 
and, oh! it is a good land, a good land!” 
His voice dropped to a whisper, and he 
sank into his seat. 

‘‘God preserve us!’’ Kenny Crubach 
ejaculated ; but old Donald Ross rose 
and said, ‘ Let us call upon the name of 
the Lord.” From his prayer it was quite 
evident that for him at least all doubts and 
fears as to poor Mack’s state were removed. 
And even Peter McRae, subdued not so 
much by any argument of Macdonald 
Bhain’s as by his rapt vision, followed old 
Donald’s prayer with broken words of 
hope and thanksgiving; and it was Peter 
who was early at the Manse next morning 
to repeat to the minister the things he had 
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seen and heard the night before. And all 
next day, where there had been the horror 
of unnamable fear, hope and peace pre- 
vailed. 

The service was held under the trees, 
and, while the mother and Bella Peter sat 
softly weeping, there was no bitterness in 
their tears, for the sermon breathed of the 
immortal hope, and the hearts of all were 
comforted. ‘There was no parade of grief, 
but after*the sermon was over the people 
filed quietly through the room to take the 
last look, and then the family, with Bella 
and her father, were left alone a few 
moments with their dead, while the 
Macdonald men kept guard at the door till 
the time for “the lifting ’’ would come. 

After Long John passed out, followed by 
the family, MacDonald Bhain entered the 
room, closed the lid down upon the dead 
face, and gave the command to bear him 
forth. 

So, with solemn dignity, as _ befitted 


them, they carried Big Mack from his home 
to Farquhar McNaughton’s light wagon. 
Along the concession road, past the new 
church, through the swamp, and on to the 
old churchyard the long procession slowly 
moved. ‘There was no unseemly haste, 
and by the time the last ‘words were 
spoken and the mound decently rounded, 
the long shadows from the. weods lay far 
across the fields. Quiétly ‘the people 
went their ways homeward, back to their 
life and work, but for many days they 
carried with them the memory of those 
funeral scenes. And Ranald, though he 
came back from Big Mack’s grave troubled 
with questions that refused to be answered, 
still carried with him a heart healed of 
the pain that had torn it these last days. 
He believed it was well with his friend, 
but about many things he was sorely 
perplexed, and it was this that brought 
him again to the minister’s wife. 
[TO BE CONTINUED] 


English and American Schools 


I.—Some English Schools Seen by an American 
Teacher 
By N. E. Waite 


that the schools visited and here 

described are typical, although said 
to be so by our English friends and by 
English teachers themselves ; but as I did 
not see the others, we will give nga 
the benefit of the doubt. 

My first visit was to a kindergarten in 
Boston, Lincolnshire. ‘ Visit the kinder- 
garten!” said our friends when I expressed 
a wish todo so. ‘ Nobody visits schools 


| would be claiming too much to say 


here. Why do you want to visit a kin- 


dergarten?” They seemed both amused 
and surprised at my desire to visit for 


self-improvement, but promised to ask 


Miss if I would be welcome at her 


-kindergarten. 


“That will not be at all necessary,” 
said I, thinking of American educational 
hospitality. ‘Kindergartners are always 
olad to meet and talk with. each octher.”’ 
But | was assured so emphatically that | 
could not possibly go without being in- 


vited that I was forced to remember my 
presence in conservative England, where 
“teachers are satisfied with their old 
methods” and schools are seldom visited. 

The next day I received a very cordial 
invitation, and the morning I spent with 
the kindergartner is one of the pleasant 


memories of my visit in England. 


The following morning found me climb- 
ing the two flights of stairs from the mar- 
ket-place, with its sea of canvas-covered 
booths, where you can buy anything— 
from a ‘*“ reel of cotton to a herd of cat- 
tle ;” for it was Wednesday, and a market 
day, and the market has been held in the 
same place on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
for centuries. 

Once upstairs, I was ushered into the 
queerest old-fashioned room imaginable. 
The windows, set into the thick stone 
wall, formed convenient seats when they 
were not filled with flowering plants, for 
the English love of flowers is to be seen 
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even in a third-story room off the market- 
place. There were three rooms, one used 
as a Cloak-room, which had such a queer, 
old-timey way of having astep up here and 
a step down there, in the most unexpected 
places, while overhead the low oak rafters, 
blackened with age, looked as if they had 
been there for centuries, as probably they 
had. The children, about twenty in num- 
ber, were from six to nine years of age, 
many boys wearing long smock frocks, 
which are never seen in America except 
in pictures. The kindergartner, an ear- 
nest little woman, had taken the complete 
kindergarten training. She showed me 
her diploma duly signed, but the work! 
It began with a prayer, repeated line by 
line after the kindergartner, who knelt on 
a platform, the children kneeling in rows 
by their chairs in front of her; this may 
have been a new prayer, not yet learned. 
It was followed by the Lord’s Prayer 
repeated in concert, a hymn, and the 
reading of a short Bible lesson, after 
which they went to their tables, without 
songs, story, or morning talk. At the 
time for physical activity there was a 
quiet, formal march (the tenants in the 
offices below objected to anything more 
energetic), and a few physical exercises, 
such as the stretching of the arms, taken 
in a slow, mechanical way that must 
have been a weariness to the flesh. Dur- 
ing the play period which followed, there 
was a flower game only, the “ flowers” 
being chosen by the kindergartner, and 
going in turn into the circle, while the 
teachers (perhaps the children were unac- 
customed to visitors) sang something 
about being roses, lilies, and violets, those 
not representing flowers marching around 
the circle; then all went back to their 
seats. The table work consisted of build- 
ing with the fifth gift, stick-laying, weaving 
large cardboard mats of inch-wide strips, 
which would have been very good if the 
unnecessary weaving-needles had _ not 
been so much in the way, also reading, 
arithmetic, and blackboard and pencil 
writing, a so-called nature lesson on the 
caterpillar, with a crude blackboard draw- 
ing for a basis. I believe there had been 
caterpillars in the kindergarten some time 
in the past, but they had been taken 
home, probably the Friday before, and 
left there. The music for marching was 
our familiar “‘ Yankee Doodle,” although 
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not recognized as such by any one pres- 
ent except myself, for it went under an- 
other name.. 

-At Hunstanton, Norfolk—a pretty sea- 
side resort—I was less fortunate. There 
were two schools in the town—one for 
girls and one for boys. ‘There may have 
been more, but if so, I heard nothing of 
them. The school for girls boasted a 
kindergarten sign also, and, naturally, I 
planned to visit there first. 
that I should only be wasting my time, for 
the school was so poor that it was not worth 
visiting, and the kindergarten, as_ such, 
did not exist. So Iturned my attention 
to the “ High School for Boys,” which 
proved to be a boarding and day school 
for boys of (apparently) all ages; the 
name High School referring, not to higher 
grades of study, but to a method of in- 
struction, which, so far as I could learn 
(I was not permitted to visit the school, 
as it was within a few days of the end of the 
year’s work, and “the boys were in a state 


of upheaval’’), consisted in “ less memo-— 


rizing than in the other schools.” Bear 
in mind that I am quoting from the head 
master, not speaking from observation. 
On my return to Boston I determined 
to make one more effort to see the schools 
there, and announced at the breakfast- 
table my intention of going to the grammar- 
school with my cousin, a lad of fourteen. 
The consternation caused by my remark 
was amusing. ‘Oh, cousin! I am sure 
they would not let you visit the school ; 
nobody visits except on speech day. The 
head master would show you the building, 
but I know that you would not be allowed 
to hear the classes recite,” said he. 


the lad, although studying French and 
Latin, could not tell which of three com- 
mon fractions such as 2-5, 7-8, 2-9, was 
the largest, and had to come to me for 
help in finding their least common de- 
nominator, perhaps it was not surprising 
that unexpected visitors were unwelcome. 
And this lad was no dullard. But, as an 
Englishman remarked later, ‘“‘ the Ameri- 
cans see everything.”’ So I made one 
more effort and succeeded. This time I 
asked nobody’s permission, but, inquiring 
my way, presented myself as an American 
would do if visiting am American school. 
It was a “ Board” school, corresponding 
to our public schools to the extent of being 


But I was told 


And 
the family assured me that it was so. As 
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free, but there the likeness ended. Find- 
ing a school-room door open, I introduced 
myself, and stated my reason for being 
there. The young lady in charge was 
evidently frightened, and told me I had 
better see the head master. So to the 


head master I went, and when he under- 


stood that I was an American teacher, 
actually spending a part of my vacation 
in visiting schools, he was courtesy itself, 
and he and the head mistress spent the 
entire-morning showing and explaining 
the work. 

The Board schools are for the poorer 


_ classes, and are very much looked down 


upon by those who can pay for their tui- 
tion, and a common complaint against 
them is that “they spoil our servants.” 
Can it be with too much education: An 
American would hardly think so, since the 
amount provided is not equal to that given 
in our grammar grades, and the children 
may leave school for work at the age of 
fourteen years in any case, and at the age 


of eleven years if they have finished the 
course of study. 


The school-rooms looked cheerless, and, 


my mind, were poorly lighted. Per- 


haps the heavy clouds with which the sky 
was overcast made the lighting seem worse 
than it really was. The double seats 
were raised tier above tier, but there were 
no other steps to climb, as the rooms were 
all on the ground floor. ‘Two rooms, at 
least, were lighted from the back and two 
from the right side. There was no attempt 
at decoration, unless a few small plants 
and a large number of colored charts 
illustrating talks on mountains, rainbows, 


- rivers, etc., could be called such. 


The room for those just entering school 
life was reached by passing through three 
others, and was very small. The “kin- 
dergarten ” class of three-year olds were 
seated on the opposite side of the room 


from the windows, with the light coming 


from the right. They “were too young 


to read,” so were employed in making 


letters with sticks, such.as are used in 
kindergarten, and arranging the alphabet 
with cardboard letters. At least I under- 


_ stood that to be the purpose of a box of 


letters which the head mistress told me 
were for the use of the kindergarten class. 
There were also some yellow and blue 
triangular tablets with which they copied 
large and small squares made by the 
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teacher, and some fourth gifts, with a large 
one for the teacher. I judged from vari- 
ous indications that the children copied 
what she made. Especially interesting 
were some large models of animals, per- 
haps twelve inches in length, which prob- 
ably formed the basis for talks, and a few 


small shovels and pails, which were doubt- 


less of use either in the garden, if there 
was one, or when they had their school 
“treat ’’ (picnic) at the end of the year. 
There was no drawing in the lower 
grades, and I saw no indications of color 
work of any kind for the little ones. Clay 
had been used in the past, but was “ too 
dirty,” and consequently was abandoned. 
Although the head mistress showed me 
everything in the closet, I found nothing 
else for the kindergarten class; there was 
nothing with which to create, and little 


‘with which to imitate. 


The class of four-year-olds were in the 
same small room, and seated with the 
light at their backs. They were reading 
in high-pitched, monotonous, parrot-like 
voices from a chart, those awaiting their 
turn being obliged to sit with their arms 
folded behind their backs, and were 
harshly scolded by the sour-faced, tired- 
looking young teacher if they failed to do 
so; and how could they do otherwise? It 
was— Johnny, position!” “Jane, your 
hands!” “ Tom, put your hands behind 
you ”—till I did not wonder that she looked 
tired and that her face had lost its youth- 
fulness in her struggle for the impossible. 
What must she have felt at the end of the 
day? ‘The five and six year olds in the 
next room were reading from books, poor 
things! Happily, a half-dozen or so fairy 
tales, such as Cinderella and the like, were 
considered beneficial at this stage of their 
development. They stood in a circle, 
some necessarily facing and some with 
their backs to the light, their feet touching 
from toe to heel, and their arms folded 
behind them, holding the book as best 
they could. Try it, and see how long you 
can remain in that position. Those un- 
able to do so were scolded, and three of 
them were struck on the head by the sixteen- 
year-old pupil-teacher, who had had no 
training for her work, and only such edu- 
cation as she had received in the Board 
schools. In this class was a little girl of 
about seven or eight years of age, who was 
nearly blind and had St. Vitus’s dance, 
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her little thin hands twisting in and out 
and her eyes rolling up under her eyelids 
almost incessantly. She also was scolded 
because she found it impossible to keep 
the position. Later I saw her bending 
down until her eyes almost touched her 
slate, trying to write from the copy placed 
there in deference to her blindness. One 
ray of light had entered her darkened little 
life, for the head mistress had at last dis- 
covered that she liked to run errands, and 
often chose her to be her messenger. 

In this room I found more hand work. 
Besides the sewing of impossible pictures 
on cardboard with many-colored wools, 
the perforating being done by the chil- 
dren and the pictures afterwards colored 
by the teacher, there was fine hemming, 
for practice only, on muslin, and squares 
of knitting in colored worsteds, which, 
when finished, were sewed together for 
dusters, presumably for the use-of the 
school, as several squares were required 
for one duster. I have a faint recol- 
lection of a description of some wall- 
pockets, watch-pockets, etc., worked on 
perforated cardboard and made up by 
the teachers, but I did not see them. 
The only redeeming features discovered 
in this room were the reading of the fairy 
tales and the construction of a limited 
number of articles, such as tables, chairs, 
-and desks, from pieces of mortised wood. 
But remember that the teacher, although 
under the direction of the head mistress, 
was only sixteen years old, wore short 
dresses and had her hair hanging down her 
back, and had had no training whatever 
for her work. ‘Too much should not be 
expected of her; but think of some one’s 
responsibility in placing such a child in 
so responsible a position! And here let 
me say that they usually sang ¢wce a week, 
although they sometimes sang oftener. 

Omitting any account of the next room, 
where we made no long stay, I was next 
shown the work of the (probably) nine and 
ten year olds. A class in reading was 
reciting. It was a new lesson, and the 
teacher, the timid one whom I had seen 
first, read a sentence from the book, then 
the class repeated it after her, imitating 
her rendering of the lesson with great 
accuracy, and so on to the end; then the 
pupils in turn read the whole selection. 
This, I was given to understand, was the 
way they studied literature. In this room 
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they were knitting stockings and making 
underclothes, which they did very well 
indeed, a year or more being required to 
finish one garment. Many exercise-books 
and examination papers were shown to me, 
all of which showed the blue-pencil mark 
of authority—a letter lengthened here 
and a dot added there—by the Board of 
Inspection. ‘The Board of Directors, by 
the way, seems to have great authority, 
even to the extent of correcting exercises, 
but the instruction of the pupil-teachers 
devolved upon the head master of the 
school. It was in this room that the utility 
of the picture cardboard sewing of the 
little children appeared. Four pieces were 


fastened together to make a decorative (?) - 


cover for a flower-pot. Why, oh, why, 
since they must be made into “ something 
useful,” could it not have been left in 
their own room, where they might at least 
have the pleasure of seeing their own pro- 
ductions utilized ? 

In the next room I was shown large 
geographical models in relief, of papier- 
maché painted to represent rivers, grass, 
etc., and crated for preservation while 
being carried from room to room. ‘They 
were crude in form and color, and must 
have been somewhat expensive. I thought 
of our sand tables and creative work, 
costing so little, and was silent. There 
was really only one new educational fea- 
ture apparent in the last and most advanced 
room. Here the children were allowed 
a year of drawing. It was pencil work 
from the flat and models, and consisted 
of fine unbroken outlines only. They 
were very proud of their drawing, but a 
sigh escaped me when I thought of our 
color washes and charcoal work, our 
flowers, grasses, and seed-pods, our land- 
scapes and stained-glass window designs, 
etc. There were, I believe, no blackboards 
in the lowerrooms. In the higher grades 
the blackboard stands on an easel. I was 
asked about our school-rooms, and I 
told of our curtains and plants, our glean- 
ings from field and wayside, and our pic- 
tures. They had pictures, a good collec- 
tion, of which they were very proud. But, 
alas! they proved to be the same colored 
charts of waterfalls, mountains, rainbows, 
etc., the like of which, I venture to say, 
could not be found in the length and 
breadth of our land, for which O be 
joyful! ‘The head master and mistress 
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were kindness itself to me, and I will long 
remember their courtesy; but the children 
—the poor children! And this is the only 
chance for an education for the majority. 
The teachers, except the head master 
and mistress, were quite untrained, and 
most of them were young—very young— 
from fifteen to twenty years of age, and 
had received only a Board school educa- 
tion—all there is for the poorer class. If 
they have any money (most of them have 
not), the pupils after leaving the Board 
school can receive manual training at the 
technical schools; if not, they go to work 
at the age of fourteen years; and if they 
have been bright enough to finish the 
course of instruction at the age of eleven 
years, they may be put to work then. 

One feature observed in the Board 
school playground near Hunstanton im- 
pressed me very favorably, namely, the 
use of swings, turning-poles, and other 
gymnastic apparatus. : 
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The English devote about the same 
amount of time to holidays that we do, 
but divide it differently. There are four 
national bank holidays of one or two days 
each, and they are holidays indeed, for you 
cannot buy so much as a loaf of ».read from 
the night before to the morning after—at 
least this is so in Leeds, and I believe it 
is universal; the Christmas holidays of 
four weeks; Easter and Whitsuntide, with 
two weeks each; and the midsummer 
holidays of six weeks, from the last of 


_ July to the middle of August, for summer 


weather in England is not as hot as it is 
with us. 

I have no reason to believe that the 
schools visited differ from others of their 
class, but let us hope that I saw the 
exception and not the rule. ‘They are 
systematic and good in their way, but 
their way is, unfortunately, a byway com- 
pared to the broad road of the new 
education. 


I].—I mpressions of an American School 
By Eustace Miles, M.A., 


Formerly Assistant Master at Rugby School and at Marlborough College, and Lecturer and Honours Coach at 
Cambridge University, England. 


Y experience of English schools | 
has been large, partly because 


I have been an assistant master 
at one or two, and partly because at Cam- 
bridge I had a great number of pupils 
from all of them, after having been a boy 
at one of them myself. What I say here 
is based on the impressions made upon 
me by St. Mark’s School at Southborough, 
Mass. 

St. Mark’s is like an English school in 
producing a healthy-looking set of boys, 
who seem to be thorough sportsmen, and 
who are probably somewhat keener on 
games and athletics than on work. Any- 
how, both in England and in America 
the boys might be described as_ being 
keen; there is nothing d/asé about them. 
And they have plenty of interests; for 
instance, their Mission, which is a capital 
idea, their school paper, and their shop 
or store, which is not nearly so useful, 
The English boy does not spend so much 
money on iced drinks, although his luxu- 
ries are probably equally unwholesome. 

The American masters whom I met 


were excellent as men and as masters; 
but they did not seem to be, for the most 
part, men who had chosen to be school- 
masters in preference to many other 
professions. Their methods of teaching 
were certainly better than those in Eng- 
land: thus, they pronounced Greek in the 
proper way, or in something like it, and 
not in the English way; they allowed the 
boys to ask questions freely, and did not 
aim at making their boys reproduce just 
what the text-book said; in a_ word, 
they did not blindly follow custom and 
authority. 

There was less drill, however, in the 
American system, where more drill is 
really needed ; for American boys, so far 
as I can see, are apt to be lacking in 
self-restraint. Again, there was less accu- 


racy: America does not produce many 


accurate and refined scholars; although, 
on the other hand, the work was more 
interesting than the work at an English 
public school, and had far more energy 
and bustle about it. Its weakness seemed 
to me to lie in this, that it developed the 
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national faults instead of counteracting 
them. The American national faults in- 
clude not only want of self-control, but also 
inaccuracy and hurry. ‘These three are 
all to be seen in the work. Strange as it 
may sound, it may nevertheless be true, 
that an English boy would be better with 
an American boy’s education, and vice 
versa, if each is to eradicate his peculiar 
national faults. 


Another fault—and this was the most . 


conspicuous of all—was the harshness 
and loudness of the boys’ voices. There 
are few things that grate on an English- 
man’s ear more than the typical American 
voice. It is heard at its worst in Ameri- 
can schools, and the pronunciation is 
often ultra-Cockney. A boy, when he 
calls out “what,” very frequently pro- 
nounces it in the most strident way, and 
as if it rhymed with port or part. This 
would not be tolerated in England. In 
the olden days a boy would have been 
kicked if he had had such a voice. But 
I hear that a change has already begun 
in America, and the evil will be gradually 
remedied. 

The dress of the boys was also some- 
what untidy, as it seems to be throughout 
America, at least with the male sex; but 
it was thoroughly sensible. What struck 
me most about the dress was that flannels 
were allowed in chapel. This, I think, is 
just what should be the case if chapel is 
to have anything to do with the daily life 
except by way of complete contrast. 

The chapel itself had a delightfully 
short service, and the boys were certainly 
far more attentive than they would have 
been during our long English service. 
Here, again, I noticed that the voices 
of the boys were rather harsh, but sang 
true. 

The boys were not really at all harsh 
in manner ; in fact, those that I saw were 
wonderfully well behaved ; they impressed 
me as being boys who were far more likely 
to get up in a trolley-car and offer their 
places to a lady than their New York 
elders would be. I hope I was right in 
thinking this; they could scarcely have 
been less unlikely. Between American 
boys and English boys there would not be 
so very much to choose in this respect; 
and the two sets are like one another in 
this also, that the American school-boy is 
not yet strictly commercial, The English 
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school-boy has this in his favor, that he 
thinks little about future money-making ; 
the same applies to the typical English 
university man. There is not that perpet- 
ual striving which we find in so many older 
Americans for money, money, money, as 
if that were identical with success. The 
American boys are less money-mad than 
their fathers, but probably rather more 
commercial than English boys. 

On the other hand, at the schools in 
America there is much freer thought ; the 
boys are not so shy, and it is probable that 
they are not nearly so immoral (in the nar- 
row sense of the word). This is a most 


important point for the future of the two - 


nations, though it is seldom touched upon. 
We veil over this pest of our English 
schools with our abominable excuse of 
decency forbids.”’ I-believe that expos- 
ure and publicity would do more than 
anything else to put an end to this terrible 
curse, of which only the blind dare to 
deny the existence. 

It is in these two points especially, 
namely, the absence of the commercial 
spirit and the higher standard of personal 


purity, that the American schools are 


likely to be one of the greatest blessings 
for this nation. The boys seemed likely 
to shrink from any profession, or any 
methods in a profession, to which dishon- 
esty is attached. 

In their games and athletics also, so 
far as I could judge, there was absolute 
honesty and fairness; in fact, one might 
have been at an English school, except of 
course for the difference between cricket 


.and baseball, and soon. But American 


games and athletics here were inferior to 


those in England, for three chief reasons. ~ 


I am not alluding to the standard of play, 
but to the spirit. | 

First of all, there was a spirit of hurry 
and rush and nervous strain. The boys 
would have been unable to settle down to 
a quiet game of cricket; they wanted to 
be doing something the wholetime. There 
seems to be an attempt in various quarters 
to get rid of this needless hustle and striv- 
ing, but the fault is still very conspicuous 
even at this first-rate school. — 3 

Secondly, there were fewer games to 
divide up the interest of the boys from 
the main games, which were not numerous. 
There should have been more competitions 
inside the school itself, and with other 
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schools. ‘This is especially the case in 
the winter, during which time America is 
miserably poor in games. Every school 
should have its squash courts, as all the 
best English schools have ; in these. fives 
(hand-fives) could be played as well. 
Hand-fives has already begun and has 
been taken up with great keenness at St. 
Mark’s, but still there is need of inter- 


school matches. Racquet courts should 


be built as well. These games would mul- 
tiply the boys’ interests and would give a 
chance to those who perhaps would not 
excel at football or baseball. It must be 
remembered also that these are the games 
which boys can play when they become 
men, and when exercise is hard to get in 
city life. 

The athletic interest of American boys 
is apt to be of a grossly exaggerated 
kind; it centers on one or two main games 
with other schools. New games would 
split up the interest. And they would 
also be working on that elective principle 
which has already been introduced into the 
sphere of work by President Eliot, of Har- 


vard. It means that, to a certain extent, 


the boy may choose the game which suits 
him best. Undoubtedly these suggestions, 
if sound, will be adopted in the course 
of time. Rich parents will give squash 
courts, and hand-fives courts, and racquet 
courts to the various schools. St. Paul’s 
has a racquet court already. 

The third reason why American games 
and athletics seemed inferior to the 
English was that the English school is 
larger. At Marlborough, where I was a 
boy for five years, there were a number of 
houses, of about fifty boys each, some of 
them more or less separated from one 
another by being in different buildings. 
The whole school had nearly five hundred 
boys. The houses stand by themselves, 
and each is almost like a small school. 


-Theadvantage was that a boy had his house 


interests as well as his school interests ; 
he might be playing for the second 


‘eleven ” of his house at cricket, for the 


second “ fifteen ”’ of his house at football ; 
for always there would be plenty of 
matches for both the first and second 
teams of different houses; or he might 
be playing fives. A boy would be keen 
not only on his school and its various 
competitions, but also on his house, in the 
same way that an English university man 


would be keen not only on his university, 
but alsoon his college, which he would have 
many chances of representing. Hence 
in England the importance of the few 
inter-school matches at cricket and foot- 
ball is not so liable to be overestimated. 

It is probable that the American schools 
will grow, and it is to be hoped that they 
will not be confined to the sons of the rich, 
as they seem to be at present. This is 
not the case in England. Let me come 
back again to my old school at Marlbor- 
ough. Marlborough was reckoned, and 
is reckoned, equal to any school in Eng- 
land; that is to say, the richest boys would 
not shrink from going there, nor the best- 
born boys either. Yet this school, to- 
gether with Haileybury and Rossall and 
other schools as well, gives a complete 
education, including food and everything, 
for eighty pounds ($400) a year. There 
were excellent assistant masters; there 
was plenty of food, and good food, too, 
and in fact everything that one could need 
except the best educational methods, which 
are not to be found at any large English 
public school that I know. 

And yet I bless this school because it 
never overstrained me and never over- 
worked me. It did not develop me pre- 
maturely, as many American schools (not 
St. Mark’s, I believe) are apt to develop 
their boys, turning many of them into pre- 
cocious, cheeky prigs. The result is that 
I enjoy my work now and can do it quietly 
and peacefully, and I hope not the less 
conscientiously. Had I been at an aver- 
age American school I might have reached 
my present state of knowledge, such as it 
is, some years earlier, but I should not 


have worked half so quietly nor half so 


economically. 

The only question is whether England 
can afford to keep back her sons, as it 
were ; whether, in the present strain of 
competition, there is not need for more 
hurry. I can afford to bless the school 
because I was able to wait for my matur- 
ity; but without a certain amount of capi- 
tal I should have been rather stranded. 
An American school would probably have 
enabled me to find a permanent position 
within a month or two after my four years’ 
‘‘ Honours.” course at the university. It 
is quite a question how far the slow and 
timely development of the individual is 
feasible on purely economical grounds. 


Italian History, Art, and Travel’ 


i \HE appearance of several notable 
works in one season calls the 
attention both of the serious stu- 

dent and of the popular reader to Italy 

and to Italy’s place in the history both 
of politics and of art. 

Mr. Crawford’s volumes are to be 
taken not so much as an attempt to nar- 
rate consecutive history as the brilliant 
attempt by a brilliant writer to give to us 
a series of glowing pictures. ‘To this end 
his subject seems fitter than any other 
could be, for nowhere can one find such 
kaleidoscopic effects as in Greek, Roman, 
Saracen, Norman, German, Spanish, and 
Italian history in Sicily, Calabria, and 
Malta. 

Mr. Crawford shows some tendency to 
pursue the “ what might have been,’ and 
if one have time and inclination, this is 
not such a bad occupation occasionally. 
Who knows, indeed, as Mr. Crawford 
queries, whether there would have ever 
been any power at Carthage worth men- 
tioning, or even at Rome, if Athens had 
finally triumphed in Sicily? - 

The description of the courts of Hiero 
and Gelo, the homes of philosophers, 
poets, sculptors, and orators, seems to us 
as brilliant a piece of writing as any that 
Mr. Crawford has yet done. Indeed, the 
whole work is well worth reading, but its 
most practical value lies in Mr. Crawford’s 
discussion of present, not past, political 
conditions, and among present conditions 
the Mafia forms the most picturesque 
feature. Save Mr. Bagehot’s description 
in a recent number of the “ National 
Review,” we know nothing on the subject 


more clearly sketched than the descrip- 


tion which we find in these pages. The 
Mafia followed, appropriately enough, after 
the tyrannies of Hiero and Gelo in the 
last of a long list of Sicilian tyrannies, 
but compared with the Greek govern- 
ments of the time, what a progress upward ! 


1 The Rulers of the South. By Francis Marion Craw- 
ford. 2 vols. The Macmillan Com pay. New York. $6. 

The Venetian Ses By William Carew Hazlitt. 
2 vols. The Macmillan Company, New York. $12. 

The Midsummer of Italian Art. By Frank Preston 
——. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5. 

aphael. (Great Artists $ Series.) By Lionel Strachey. 
rhe facmillan Company, New York 75. 

Italian Cities. By Edwin Howland Blashtield and 
Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield. 2 vols. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons New York, $2. 
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No longer is there a Hiero to send his 
chariots to carry off prizes on the plain of 
Elis, and, alas! no longer is there a Pindar 


‘to go to Syracuse in order there to sing 


the tyrant’s triumph. If the limits of his 
work had been less circumscribed, Mr. 
Crawford might have drawn an interest- 
ing parallel between the Greek coloniza- 
tion and: that of the present day. Perhaps 
there has never been an instance of more 
successful colonization than that of Sicily 
by Greece. American, British, and Ger- 
man colonization may well take note that 
in old Greek days the development of 
athletics was closely connected with poli- 


tics, and that in every proper political — 


evolution art has always been ancillary. 
It is not enough to-day for Britain to have 
extended her rule all over the world. If 
she would hold Australia and Canada 
and India and South Africa, she must do 
more; she must make those far-away 
regions the fields of her efforts not only 
for political power and for commerce, but 
also for the highest physical, esthetic, 
and mental life. It is not alone through 
merchants or through missionaries that 


‘colonization succeeds: the whole life of 


a nation must be transplanted. 

No matter how impressive and varied 
the two thousand years of history for 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta have been, the 
thousand years of Venetian history are 
nearer to us, not only in time, but also and 
chiefly because the spirit of the Venetian 
public seems more akin to the spirit actu- 
ating modern governments. Forty years 
ago Mr. William Carew Hazlitt published 
a work on Venetian history, but the inter- 
vening years have witnessed such a large 
accumulation of valuable particulars rela- 
tive to the institutions of Venice that a 
new history was needed, and the present 
two bulky quarto volumes are the result. 
Mr. Hazlitt briefly defines his work as 
follows: “I call this book a history. It 
may also be treated as a monument and 
a lesson: a monument to what Venice 
accomplished ; a lesson to show how the 
errors of state are punished, and how 
power and wealth may come and go.” 

Our ‘first impression in turning page 
after page of this history is that the many 


| 
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Doges, commanders, and statesmen hardly 
seemed to crystallize in their own charac- 


ters enough of that constructive policy 


which one must feel lay at the base of 
Venetian influence; perhaps that was the 
reason why, exactly a thousand years 
after it was established, the Venetian 
Republic was destroyed by Napoleon. 
Another seemingly strange characteristic 
of the rulers of Venice was their apparent 
distaste for colonization. Venice did pos- 
sess colonies on the Bosphorus and else- 
where, but the Venetians find their modern 
counterpart rather in the unsuccessful 


efforts of France at colonization than in 


the more practical and the more success- 
ful efforts of England and Germany. 
A third impression which Mr. Hazlitt 
does well to bring out is that it is quite 
poss ble, despite much personal hardi- 
hood, for men to be very luxurious in 
their tastes and thoroughly materialistic 
in their ideas. ‘These elements are borne 
in upon one more and more by every new 
visit to the picture galleries at Venice. 
In the immortal canvases of Titian, Tin- 
toretto, and Paolo Veronese we see the 
faces of noble Venetian citizens—faces 
betokening high intellectual power, but 
with a certain narrowness which makes 
us think that their statesmanship covered 
only party despotism, with a certain hard- 
ness of gaze which makes us feel that, no 
matter how formally pious, their real love 
was that of worldly aggrandizement and 
of dazzling brilliance. 
that the Venetians had come to feel great 
confidence in their power to hold a com- 
manding position among nations, and that 
secretly many of them believed their city 
to be, as the Veronese depicts it, “‘ Venice, 
Mistress of the World, between Justice 
and Peace.” ‘The wonderful situation of 
Venice, the still more wonderful power of 


its architects in developing a unique archi- 


tecture, have made many a traveler feel 
that it was the City of the Soul; those 
who study into its history, however, some- 
times feel differently. 

The excellences of Mr. Hazlitt’s work 
would have beenemphasized had he the 
charm of literary style. He is evidently 
a man of prodigious industry, but the reader 
will turn from his portly volumes to the 
smaller ones of Mr..Howells’s “ Venetian 
Life,” for instance, with a sigh of relief. 
If Venice is worth anything to the reader, 


It is no wonder: 
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its chief worth lies in its communication 
of romantic emotion, and that cannot be 
communicated by a mechanical writer. 

The revised edition of a book rarely 
calls for such notice as is due in the case 
of the revision of Mr. Stearns’s “ Mid- 
summer of Italian Art,’ a capital work, 
published five years ago. It quickly took 
rank as a book of acute and scholarly 
criticism. The revision of the “ Midsum- 
mer” is particularly important in that 
Mr. Stearns now gives us an analysis of 
the paintings of Raphael, Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo, and Correggio, brought 
up to the present date, thus offering to 
“3 readers the fruits of a half-decade’s 
accomplishment by students in critical 
estimate of the works of these four im- 
mortal painters, the greatest representa- 
tives of the midsummer of Italian art. 

Mr. Stearns is not entirely unconscious 
of the worth of his product. A reviewer 
in the London ‘ Spectator,” having 
referred to the first edition of the ‘“ Mid- 
summer ” as an excellent one to interest 
beginners in the study of Italian art, is 
now reminded by that author, in his sec- 
ond edition, that his book is intended 
rather as a post-graduate course, and as 
a supplement to Lubke or Woltmann. 
As establishing this claim, Mr. Stearns 
complacently calls our attention to a com- 
parison of his criticisms with those by 
Symonds (which the printer spells with- 
out the final ‘‘s”’), or with those by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle! Respecting Michael 
Angelo, Mr. Stearns hardly admits as 
worthy of the confidence of students the 
criticisms by Grimm or by Symonds 
in their well-known biographies of that 
great master; he says, ‘There is no 
thoroughgoing criticism of Michael An- 
gelo’s work that I can hear of in any 
language, and my own statement would 
seem to be the first attempt in that direc- 
tion.” 

Some time since Mrs. Bell gave usa 
good, small biography of Raphael, and 
the other day Miss Hurll published an 
admirable book on Raphael for beginners 
in art. ‘The world has not lacked for large 
biographies of Raphael-—such magiste- 
rial volumes as those by M. Mintz, by 
Professor Grimm, by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, or that more recent and 
altogether delightful volume of criticism 
on “ Raphael’s Madonnas” by Mr. Karl 
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Karoly. Mr. Strachey’s book differs from 
the above in bringing out more clearly 
certain fields of criticism. Especially to 
be noted are his replies to those critics 
of Raphael who are always preferring the 
individual to the type, who deem Raphael 
defective in creative faculty, who declare 
him rhetorical or at least academic, and, 
finally, those who, like John Ruskin, com- 
plain that in early times art was employed 
for the display of religious facts, but that 
in Renaissance times religious facts were 
employed for the display of art. 

Mr. Strachey’s most important contri- 
bution, however, seems to us to be his 
discussion of Raphael as a space-composer. 
He says: 

Imagine a window in a room looking out 
upon a lawn, and consider the opening of the 
window as the picture, and the window-frame 
as the picture’s frame. Now imagine three 
persons, whose figures have to be composed 
into a group in this window-opening. Firstly, 
let us arrange them standing in a row, side by 
side, and allin thesame plane. This I should 
call composing the figures in“ breadth.” Now 
make one of the figures stand on a chair 
(always in the same plane), and we get com- 
position in height as well, for upon the differ- 
ence in the heights of the figures will the com- 
position or pattern depend. Whether the 
appearance of the picture so far will be good 
depends upon the skill displayed in the 
arrangement. If the distances between the 
figures and the sides of the window are well 
planned, the composition will be good; if the 
various altitudes of the figures are harmoni- 
ously disposed, the composition will satisfy us 
in height. But now comes depth. To com- 
ye in the third dimension, the figures must 

e no longer in the same plane. Let one of 
the figures stand by the window and let the 
others go out on to the lawn behind at differ- 
ent distances from the window. Wherever 
the figures stand, we shall have the effect of 
depth; but we shall only have composition— 
that is, harmonious arrangements—in depth 
if the figures are placed at well-ordered dis- 
tances. But this is not all. The figure atthe 
far end of the lawn makes me able to mark off 
mentally and realize the space between it and 
the one nearer to my eye, so that it 1s not only 
the arrangement of the figures themselves that 
has to be considered, but the disposition of 
the spaces between them. 


It will be seen from this analysis that 
space-composition and the mere rendering 
of distant objects are two totally different 
things, and that distance may be faithfully 
expressed in a picture without any attempt 
at space-composition. Almost for the 
first time, this particular development of 
art is shown to consist, not only in depict- 
ing objects behind one another, but in so 
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arranging them that the spaces between 
are disposed with that regard for rhythm 
which is the basis of the whole art of 
composition. Regard for rhythm is, 
beyond anything else, the secret of 
Raphael’s charm for us and of his power 
overus. This subtle quality Mr. Strachey 
illustrates in a clever parallel between 
Raphael and Mozart, men singularly alike, 
not only in wonderful productivity, but 
also in that clearness of thought and in 
that placing of the whole above the parts 
without which there can be no true har- 
mony. It is safe to say that no critical 
estimate of Raphael has ever done fuller 
justice to his rhythm and to his lyricism 
than does Mr. Strachey’s life. Students 
of art in general, as well as of Raphael 
in particular, may well be grateful to 
Raphael’s latest biographer for this illumi- 
native book. 

From such writing one turns to the 
well-expressed appreciation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Blashfield in their two volumes on 
“ Italian Cities.” We are sorry that there 
are only two volumes, and we hope for 
another two describing certain interesting 
towns left undescribed in these. Most 
travelers to Italy and most sojourners in 
Italy provide themselves, first of all, with 
Baedeker and then with Hare. After 
this they are apt to have recourse to the 
volumes by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle, or those by Mr. Karl Karoly or by 
Mr. Berenson, and then a few will read 
certain books which describe the land 
and people—such historical novels as 
‘The Marble Faun ” and “ Romola ” and 
“The Improvisatore.” In the present 
volume travelers and sojourners will find 
a mixture of art criticism and descriptions 
of Italian cities, much to the point, and 
giving in fairly small compass exactly that 
sympathetic and quickening touch which is 
needed by every one, for no one knows too 
much about Italy. 
field know more than most people do, 
and they can tell many an observer in 
that country just what to see. They do 
not tell their readers just what they ought 
to think, as did John Ruskin in his 


“ Mornings in Florence ” and other books; | 


they rather muse aloud, and then leave 
the reader to judge for himself. For 
instance, our authors find themselves in 
Umbria, a too little visited province, but 
they seem to be almost the first to point 


Mr. and Mrs. Blash- 
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out that those exquisite horizons of seren- 
ity are in dramatic contrast to the stress 
of passion which interpenetrates the 
annals of Perugia and Assisi, And in 
Ravenna their pages glow with the brill- 
iant mosaic pictures which shine there 
in undimned glamour, although Ravenna 
has long been but a synonym for a grave- 
yard. When they reach Siena, they 
explain the Sienese school of painting by 
references to popular traits—references 
hardly set forth elsewhere with such con- 
vincing language. Sienese society “ pos- 
sessed neither moderation, self-control, 
nor mental poise; under the veneer of 
courtesy and high-flown sentiments were 
the untamed instincts, the puerile super- 
stitions, of ruder times, ready to break 
bounds atany moment. The young knight 
who bore down all the lances in the tour- 
ney, and looked a very Saint Michael as 
he knelt in the cathedral, would burn and 
slay like a brutal mercenary, and the youth 
who fasted until he fainted in Lent and 
tore his bare shoulders with the scourge 


would serenade his neighbor’s wife at 
Easter.” Those who look at Sodoma’s 
pictures should have such a hint lest they 
be carried off their feet by unmeasured 
enthusiasm. If it were not for such 
knowledge we should be talking about his 
spiritual genius: when we only mean his 
melting sentiment, in the peculiar expres- 
sion of which he stands unrivaled by any 
of his contemporaries. When we come 
to the chapter entitled “ In Florence with 
Romola,” however, we do not find our- 
selves as well pleased as when our authors 
are their own guides. George Eliot, a 
good guide in certain places, is in Florence 
not always the best. Those who would 
know about these cities, and about Parma 
and Mantua, Cortona, Spoleto, and others, 
should read the Blashfield books, not so 
much because of their topographical de- 
scriptions, not so much because of their 
art criticisms, not so much because of 
their insight into the customs and man- 
ners of the people, as because of their 
diffusion of Italian atmosphere. 


A Study of Childhood’ 


LTHOUGH the implicit principle 
A of modern naturalism, that educa- 
tion is but the removal of restric- 

tions from nature, is self-contradictory, it 
if still true that all education must start 
from an understanding of the facts of the 
child life. Dr. Chamberlain’s work is one 
of the most important of recent contribu- 
tions to such a scientific foundation for 
education, its purpose being the study of 
child nature with reference to its position 
and function in the development of the 
race. What are the actual capacities of 
the child? Whence does he derive his 
distinctive traits? What are his normal 
as distinct from his abnormal tendencies ? 
How exactly does his development repeat 
that of the race, and what can we learn 
from this parallelism? are questions for 
the answers to which our author has 
brought together all the resources of 
modern anthropology and_ psychology. 


The work is in the best sense a compila-. 


tion of all that has been thought about 


1 The Child: A Study in the E oe of Man. By 
Alexander Francis Chamberlain, M.+ h.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. The Ganley Science 
Series, $2. 


the child since the rise of modern research, 
given as far as possible in the words of 
the original, and in all cases with a studied 
fairness of spirit. The bibliography of 
seven hundred titles is an indication of 
the width and thoroughness of the author’s 
reading. 

The function of childhood has nowhere 
been more clearly defined than in these 
pages. Developing Mr. Fiske’s idea of 
the prolongation of infancy, the author 
points out the immense importance of 
this play period in fitting the child for the 
work of life. The aim of education should 
not be the shortening or in any wise limit- 
ing or constraining of this play, but rather 
the guiding of it so that the boundary line 
between it and work be rendered as little 
distinct as possible. The genius is he 
who has retained most of the spontaneity 
of his youth and to whom the distinction 
of work and play is unmeaning. A study 
of the likenesses and powers of childhood 
shows the child as the normal type-form 
of the race, from which the adult is a 
divergence or degeneration, so that it is 
as correct to callthe man an undeveloped 
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child as the child an undeveloped man. 
At present the development of the indi- 
vidual shows a sudden checking of growth 
and failure of the promise of the child 
which it must be the work of future train- 
ing to prevent. ‘If the education of the 
centuries to come be cast in the spirit of 
wisdom, the child will not, as- now, lose 
so much in becoming a man, the man or 
woman lose so much through having been 
a child, but the childlike elements neces- 
sary to the race’s full development will 
persist to the greater glory of the individ- 
ual and the perfection of mankind.” 

The discussion of the recapitulation 
and “culture epoch” theories furnishes 
one of the most interesting and timely 
portions of the book. That the child in 
his embryonic life repeats the history of 
the race development, and even in mature 
age retains many of the records of his 
physical past, is beyond question; that 
the sports and interests of childhood in 
like manner are faint echoes of the bar- 
baric past is equally certain ; but that there 
is a fixed series of stages through which 
the child must pass, and in which we can 
read the history of the race, is a theory 


unsupported by the facts. The child may. 


indeed be a nomad, a fisher,a hunter, and 
a savage, but his passage through these 
periods by no means takes place with the 
machine-like regularity implied in many 
of the schemes of the modern educator. 
The child develops in constant contact 
with higher forms of culture’ which 
modify his conduct to a degree which 
makes comparison with race development 
extremely difficult and_ unsatisfactory. 
Granted, however. that in general the 
stages of development are parallel, it is 
yet true, as the author concludes, that 
“the power of environment to shape hu- 
manity, irrespective of-the ‘ necessity ’ for 
recapitulation, has not been taken into 
full account by the extreme advocates of 
the ‘culture epoch’ theory. And nature 
seems even now endeavoring to make the 
‘recapitulation’ less and less in the men- 
tal, as she has already done in the physi- 
cal, world. . . . As the higher and more 
essentially human traits of a mental and 
moral order permit with increasing stabil- 
ity the formation of character and its 
utilization in the evolutionary process, 
such recapitulation as now exists is bound, 
like the struggle for existence, to be pro- 
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foundly modified, if not practically abol- 
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ished.”’ Nature herself seems thus striv- 
ing to efface the traces of the long process 
by which man has been brought to his 
present degree of culture, as if she were in 
haste that the individual should enjoy the 


fruit of her labors without undergoing the 


toil through which the race has passed. 
It can hardly be the part of an enlightened 
educator, therefore, especially of those 
whose only guide is nature, to force the 
child through all those culture epochs 
which the race has left behind. Natural 
enough these barbaric instincts may be, 
and useful in adapting the human animal 
to his physical environment, but, on the 
basis of their mere existence, to assume 
them as essential elements in the ideal 
end of education is to mistake the whole 
purpose of education. We must, indeed, 
go to nature for an understanding of the 


material with which we work, but our end © 


is the transformation of the nature from 
which we start. 

Oddly enough after his position on the 
culture epoch question, in his study of 
language origins and its application to 
education the author accepts the natural- 
istic position as to the teaching of reading 
and writing. ‘This should be postponed 
until about the tenth year, when the phys- 
ical and mental faculties are in a condi- 
tion justifying the attempt to acquire the 
art. ‘* The ear and tongue of the child, 
as was the case with the race, should be 
given a good deal of exercise and training 
before the serfdom of the eye and the 
hand to the alphabet, the copybook, and 
the dictionary begins.” Only one who 
has forgotten or never experienced the 


delights of these first four or five years of ~ 


reading could thus ruthlessly sacrifice 
them to a theory or lament the serfdom of 
the eye and hand; nor need any one fear 
lest the ear and tongue of a child be 
deprived of their necessary exercise and 
training. | 

In the chapters on The Child as Revealer 


of the Past, The Child and the Savage, The 


Child and the Criminal, and The Child and 
the Woman, most valuable data are pre- 
sented for an understanding of the moral 
character of childhood, Neither a crim- 
inal nor a savage, the child is pictured as 
the non-scientific mind has usually con- 
ceived him, as an undeveloped but normal 
human being. Nay, more, together with 
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woman, he presents the purest type of | 


humanity—the humanity of the future. 
Most significant have been the results of 
recent investigations into woman’s share 


‘in primitive culture,.showing as they do 
_ that man’s superiority has been a tempo- 


rary phase of evolution, made necessary by 
the peculiar conditions of the physical 
struggle for existence, and that the normal 
development is toward the femininization 
of the human ideal. “ The future human- 


ity lies more in woman than in man, and 


the child is full of its prophecy.’’ Most 
important for a sound theory of moral 


- education are the facts presented bearing 


upon the faults and so-called crimes of 
children. ‘The subject is one in which 
there is special need in our times of great 
sanity of judgment, in view both of the 
older theological conceptions of sin, which, 


_ insensibly perhaps, still dominate our 


thought, and also of the scientific reaction 
which would, if it were possible, destroy 
the very basis of the distinction of good 
and evil. In particular, the whole sphere 
of the sexual instincts andtheir perversion 
is one in which there is pressing need of 
just such a study as this. In no other 
field is there a stronger necessity that a 
scientific understanding of the causes and 
meaning of these early moral phenomena 
should precede our moral judgment upon 
them. The author’s discussion is emi- 
nently sane and illuminative. 
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In view of the wealth of information 
which this small volume contains, it is 
perhaps ungracious to venture upon any 
criticism of it, especially upon one directed 
toward its faults of omission; and yet the 
fact that it is an instance of a tendency 
which has been very detrimental in recent 
American scholarship calls for a word of 
comment. The book is an example of 
both the strength and weakness of the 
modern method of research which we have 
imported from Germany: it shows a 
patient accumtvlation of facts and theories, 
but a tolerance so great as to indicate a 
serious impairment of the critical and 
selective powers. One is bewildered by 
the variety of opinions and theories quoted 
on every topic, and looks in vain for ade- 
quate criticism and reconstruction. It is 
the note-book and questionnaire method— 
a good and well-used note-book, it is true, 


but a note-book none the less. To be 


sure, there is a brief concluding chapter 
summarizing the discussion, but it alto- 
gether fails to take the place of a judicious 
criticism applied at relevant points through- 
out the work. Were it not put forth in 
popular guise, we might accept it with 
unreserved gratitude as a dictionary of 
ideas about the child, but as it is we 
are forced to see in it one more evidence 
of the chaotic condition of the sciences 
of things human -and the pressure of 
American life. 


Westminster 


By Edith M. Thomas 


Through umber glooms the morning sunbeam steals, 
The beam of England’s sun, half light, half mist 
(As where, in southern fanes, the eucharist 

Warm, wreathing incense but in part reveals). 

Here the great legend of the Past appeals, 

In no strange tongue, unto the votarist ; 

Here, here forever Memory keeps tryst 

With mighty memories the silence seals! 


Forgive, Most High, forgive the yearning Soul 

Her dear idolatries, that in this place 

With passionate adorings strives to trace 

‘Those elder, kindred spirits to their goal, 

Whose dust lies slumbering here, while ages roll, 

Whose deathless thought still lights and cheers the race 


- 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these 


books will be sent by the fiublishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


of the published price. 


Birds Uncaged and Other Poems. By Bur- 
ton L. Collins. The Abbey Press, New York. 5x8 
in. 143 pages. $1. 

Cat Tales in Verse. By Elliot Walker. The 
Abbey Press, New York. 914x6% in. 47 pages. 50c. 


Complete Tribune Primer (The). By Eugene 
Field. Illustrated. The Mutual Book Co., Boston. 
6x7%4 in. 143 pages. 

Cordelia and Other Poems. By N. B. Ripley. 
The Abbey Press, New York. 5x8in. 57 pages. 50c. 

Cost of Her Pride (The). By Mrs. Alexander. 
The J. B. Co., Philadelphia. in. 
313 pages. : 

Cupid in Grandma’s Garden. By Mrs. David 
QO. Paige? Illustrated. ‘the Abbey Press, New York. 
6144x9% in. 20 pages. 50c. 

Current Encyclopedia (The): Prepared by a 
National Staff of Contributors. Illustrated. Mod- 
ern Research Society, Chicago. New York Office, 
125 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
in. 152 pages. 


This is the first issue of what is to be really a 
monthly encyclopedia. Each monthly part 
will treat current events. The July issue, 
for instance, contains something like a hun- 
dred articles, arranged alphabetically, on such 
topics as China, Taft Commission, Glasgow 
Exhibition, Tolstoi, Pan-American Exhibi- 
tion, Edward VII., Walter Besant—all having 
a basis in recent news events. We commend 
the idea, and we commend also the thorough- 
ness and care with which the articles have 
been prepared. The ** Current Encyclopedia” 
will doubtless make a place for itself as a 
reference work unlike any other, and will be 
of great utility to students and writers. 


D’ri and I. By Irving Bacheller. Illustrated. 
The Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 5734 in. 
362 pages. $1.50. 

“Eben Holden” was almost universally liked 

because it had the wholesome, pleasant flavor 

of American country life, because of its pretty 
boy-and-girl love story, and, most of all, be- 
cause its one strong character was simply 
natural and quaintly original. If a book has 
native humor in its talk and truth in its char- 
acters, it is hypercritical to insist on craft in 
construction or subtlety in analysis. “ D’ri and 

I” has some of the qualities of Mr. Bacheller’s 

first book, yet it differs in being primarily 

astory of fighting and personal adventure. 

' The scene is in the “ North Country ” of 

New York, on Lake Erie (including a stirring 

narrative of Perry’s battle and victory), and 

over the Canadian border, and the time is the 

War of 1812. There is a gallant young Ameri- 

can soldier, a somewhat misty English lord in 

the rédle of enemy and persecutor of lovers, 
and two sprightly French demoiselles of not 
altogether convincing reality. The only char- 
acter in the book who will remain in the read- 
er’s mind a month after the story is read is 
D’ri, the rugged patriot who is as good in a 
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fight as in a hunt or in building up a home in 
the wilderness. D’ri has shrewd wit, a ready 
tongue, and a backwoods philosophy of his 
own; he is sturdier than Eben and_is by no 
means a repetition of that gentle-minded out- 
of-door friend of humanity. The story has 
brisk action and records thrilling escapes and 
clever ruses as well as deeds of valor. Beyond 
doubt it will be widely read. 


Devil’s Diary (The). By Louis M. Elshemus. 
The Abbey Press, New York. 5x8 in. 271 pages. 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, 1900. Vols. I. and II. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 534x9 in. 

A useful dictionary of wage statistics gathered 
from official publications. For all English- 
speaking countries the authorities cited are 
usually the reports of labor bureaus or labor 
commissions. For other countries they are 
more often simply the reports of consuls and 
diplomatic representatives of this country 
and Great Britain. Nevertheless, the more 
reliable statistical works published within 
these countries themselves have also been 
utilized. 

George Eliot’s Works. (The Personal Edi- 
tion.) Vols. VII. and VIII. Middlemarch. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 544 x8in. Per vol., $1.50. 

Green Valley. By T. P. Buffington. The 

- Abbey Press, New York. 5x8in. pages $1. 

Handy Dictionary of Biography (The). B 
Charles Morris. Henry JT. Coates & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 5x8, in. 607 pages. 

A moderate-sized one-volume biographical 
dictionary has its usefulness, but its plan for- 
bids anything like adequate treatment of indi- 
vidual subjects. In this book the difficult 
subjects of proportion and relative importance 
seem to have been handled with reasonable 
skill. As the preface announces that the book 
is strictly up to date, and that special atten- 
tion has been given to those who have recently 
won their reputation, it is fair to note that a 
few minutes’ search disclosed the absence of 
the names of Governor Taft, Governor Allen, 
General Chaffee, J. P. Morgan, Winston 
Churchill, John S. Sargent, Governor Odell, — 
and Augustus St. Gaudens. Henry James is 
spoken of throughout in the past tense, under 
the evident impression that he is no more, 
while, on the contrary, W. M. Evarts’s death 
is not recorded. 


How Tommy Was Cured of Crying, and 
Other Rhvmes for the Little Ones. Bvy Gertrude 
R. Mitchell Waite. Illustrated. ‘The Abbey Press, 
New York. 6142.x101n. 556 pages. 50c. 


Industrial Evolution. By Carl Bucher. Trans- 
lated from the German by S. Morley Wickett. Ph.D. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 5%%x8% in. 393 
pages. $2.50 

A work of prime importance to economic 

students. While German in the thoroughness 
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f its scholarship, it is almost Gallic in its 
style, and is, for the most part, decidedly in- 
teresting reading even to those who would 
avoid most economic treatises. The author 
is not a philosopher with a fad, who twists 
the whole universe into an illustration of his 
central idea, but an observer endowed with 
common sense, who can see things as they 
are and point out the truths they naturally 
suggest. In our view, the most valuable por- 
tion of the work is that dealing with the in- 
dustrial changes which began in the Middle 
Ages and are still continuing in our own time. 
His observations respecting both the decline 
of the handicrafts and their perseverance in 
rural communities are strikingly fresh and 
strikingly true. One of his chapters deals 
with * the evolution of journalism,” and, while 
not at all essential to the general development 
of his thought, is none the less a most suggest- 
ive review of the history of this profession. 


Land of the Wine (The). By A. J. Drexel 
Biddle, F.R.G.S., F.G.S.A., F.R.M.S. Illustrated. 
Biddle, Philadelphia. 2 vols. 5148%4 in. 


These two substantial volumes, illustrated 
with seventy-five full-page reproductions from 
photographs, embody a of twelve years as 
to the discovery, history, climate, geography, 
commerce, flora and fauna, wine culture, and 
other aspects of the islands of Madeira. The 
information is put together in a somewhat 
desultory way in paragraphs, not always 
closely connected, each of which has its own 
side-title. There are occasional attempts at 
humorous writing, but, as a rule, the informa- 
tion is rather baldly conveyed, without much 
narrative skill. As a compendium of all im- 
aginable forms of knowledge about the “ land 
of the wine,” the work is unique. 


La Réforme Libérale de l’Education Scolaire. 
Par Gédéon Gory. Albert Fontemoing, Ancienne 
Librairie Thorin et Fils, Paris. dart, in. 
pages. 

Light in the Darkness. By K. B. Birkeland. 
Illustrated. The Minnehaha Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 6x8%41n. 669 pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Birkeland’s statement that he sailed in 

the steerage of a White Star liner for a trip 

around the world is rather a prepossessing 
introduction to his account of it. One is not 
disappointed in anticipating an enterprising 
reporter in keen sympathy with many things 
thatdo not interest the globe-trotters who travel 
first-class. The story is fullest of things seen 
in India, where the traveler made a special 
study of social lite in Santhalistan, and testi- 
fies both of the moral darkness there and of 
the light diffused by Christian missionaries. 

There is no lack of variety or of vividness in 

Mr. Birkeland’s snap-shots, or of the success 

which warrants venture on another series. 

Mrs. Green. By Evelyne Elsye Rynd. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 414x7 in. 178 pages. 75c. 


New England Folk. By Mrs. C. Richmond 
Duxbury. The Abbey Press, New York. 5x8 in. 
295 pages. $l. 


Problem of Conduct (The): A Study in the 


Reserved for later notice. 
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Tabby’s Defense. Harriet Elliot. Illus- 
trated. The Abbey Press, New York. 5% x8 in. 
41 pages. 50c. . 

Ten Singing Lessons. By Mathilde Marchesi. 
ro r & Bros., New York. 5x8 in. 198 pages. 

Reserved for later notice. 


When the Land was Young. By Lafayette 
McLaws. Illustrated. The Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston. 5x7%4 in. 383 pages. $1.50. 

This is romance, and rather extravagant 
romance, although it is based on Virginia 
colonial history. The incidents follow one 
another with briskness, and the adventures of 
the hero and heroine among the Indians, the 
Spaniards of St. Augustine, and with the 
buccaneers of Sir Henry Morgan’s fleet are 
certainly exciting. The story is told with 
considerable spirit, but is marred and almost 
spoiled by the fact that the reader is called 
upon to Sdieve that a young girl successfully 
disguises herself as a young man and lives for 
weeks on board a pirate ship without detec- 
tion, fighting duels, beating down gigantic 
pirates at the sword’s point, and, in fact, domi- 
neering over them as a master. This is too 
great a stretch on the imagination to be accept- 
able, and the fault pervades the whole book. 


Wisdom of Passion (The). By Salvarona. 
The ag i River Book Co., Boston. 514x8in. 248 
pages. 


The fundamental thought of the author is 
sound, though not as new as he seems to 
think. Human nature is, first of all, a sentient 
nature. Feeling is its primary and prominent 
characteristic. - All men are ruled by feeling; 
the worth of a man is what his worth of feel- 
ing is, and this is what the object is worth to 
which his feeling goes forth. What is new in > 
this book pertains either to its phraseology 
or to some conclusions drawn. By “the wis- 
dom of passion” seems to be meant the phi- 
losophy of feeling. But the author thinks that 
‘*the aim of philosophy and science is to anni- 
hilate feeling.” Itis rather to rationalize it. 
It does not occur to him that neither philos- 
ophy nor science is ever cultivated except by 
those who feel an interest in so doing. An 
author who accepts the statement that ‘* God 
is Love” runs into inconsistency as well as - 
extravagance in saying that “any religious 
principle which has in it elements of devo- 
tional feeling makes a poor theology.” Such 
faults are quite too common in this book. 


Wood-Pile Recollections. By Charles Louis 
Olds. The Abbey Press, New York. 5x8in. 140 
pages. 


In a note accompanying the article by the 
late Henry Drummond on “ The Evolution of 
Bible Study,” published in The Outlook for 
August 17, the statement was made that the 
book containing this article would soon be 
published by *“*‘ Edward S. Gorham, successor 
to James Pott & Co.” The firm of James 
Pott & Co. writes to The Outlook as follows : 
‘*We beg to call your attention to the fact 
that Mr. Gorham withdrew from the firm of 
James Pott & Co. in May, 1900, and that the 
firm of James Pott & Co. was continued, there 
being no successor,” 


4 
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Phenomenology of Ethics. By Alired Edward 
4 ‘Taylor. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x9 in. 
501 pages. $3.25. 


Correspondence 


Ritualism 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

With the spirit of your editorial com- 
ment in the issue of August 10 upon Rit- 
ualism in California every Episcopalian 
not a ritualist must agree. I venture to 
think, however, that the comment is 
slightly misleading, in that it seems to 
imply that San Francisco and the diocese 
of which it is the center—a diocese in 
every way more influential than that of 
Los Angeles—is also in danger of falling 
into the control of the ritualists. I know 
little of the real situation in Los Angeles. 
It is as far separated from San Francisco 
as Richmond from New York. But of 
San Francisco and its neighborhood I am 
able to speak at first hand; and I think 
it is safe to say that there, during the last 
five years, the real influence of ritualism 
(which must be sharply distinguished from 
its somewhat noisy claims) has not in- 
creased. ‘There has been an increase in 
its numbers. It now counts four clergy 
and three parishes, as against one each 
five years ago; but, for reasons into which 
I need not enter, these clergy, while gain- 
ing, personally, to a large degree the good 
feeling of the diocese, haye not estab- 
lished themselves in the sympathy or con- 
fidence of its other clergy or its leading 
laymen. On the other hand, there has 
been during the same period, besides the 
continued strength of opposition among 
the older clergy, a clearly marked increase 
in the numbers and strength of the younger 
men who oppose the Catholicizing of the 
Church in the sense in which the ritual- 
istic party intends it. In other words, 
things have not reached such a condition 
in central California as that which is said 
to exist in Los Angeles. 

There is danger—grave danger—to the 
Episcopal Church throughout the country. 
There can be no doubt that ritualism is 
increasing and will increase. It is of the 
nature of these utterly irrational move- 
ments; in religion to grow, it is not too 
muca to say, by the very fact of their irra- 
tionality. But, granting the gravity of the 
present situation, one necd hardly: fear 
any ultimate domination of the Episcopal 
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Church by the movement. The general 
materialistic movement of which it isa 
part is passing. ‘The effect of historical 
criticism, both in Biblical and theological 
lines, cannot be ignored; but, still more 
important, it is among the clergy that 
ecclesiasticism and sacerdotalism flourish. 
It is impossible, however, to eliminate 
from the constitution of the Church the 
large official power and still larger unoffi- 
cial influence of the laity. Upon the 
sober and well-balanced sense of her 
great body of laymen the Episcopal 
Church can ultimately rely. She has a 
very great mission in America; but it is 
not to play understudy to Rome. 


EDWARD L. PARSONS. 
_ San Mateo, Cal. 


The Resurrection and Ascension 


To the Editors of The Outlook: ° : 

In your issue of July 20 there ap- 
peared in Correspondence an answer, 
or rather a discussion of your statements 
in the issue of June 22 touching “the 
physical ascension” of Jesus Christ. It 
occurred to me at the time I read your 
views upon this question, and it still occurs 
to me, that the phy sica/ ascension of Jesus, 
not simply his ascension irrespective of 
its character, is inextricably bound up 
with and is a corollary of his physical 
resurrection ; he who believes the latter 
will have little difficulty with the former 
or with the “ phenomena ” 
But the fact’ and the phenomena” of 
the physical resurrection are, fortunately, 
not dependent upon one doubtful verse 
or upon the authenticity of an “‘ appendix,” 
but upon the simple yet sublime Gospel 
narrative in its entirety, given in minute 
detail and with circumstantial nicety; as 
witness, among other things, the finding 
of the linen napkin folded and laid ina 
place by itself, the linen napkin which 
had been upon his physical body, and 
also that pathetic statement “but Him 
they saw not.” 7 

Surely if his physical body was raised 
after a genuine and physical death, then, 
unless he ded again, that body must have 
gone physically somewhere, and where 


attending it. | 
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else, save as stated, to “ the right hand ”’ 
of His Father and our Father? 
Baltimore, Md. me PK, 


[Belief in the physical ascension of 
Jesus does not follow from belief in his 
physical resurrection. Paul declares in 
the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians 
that “‘we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed,” and that “ flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” It 
‘s incredible that Jesus should be in the 
celestial sphere inhabiting a terrestrial or 
material body, though whether the body 
was changed at the ascension or in the 
resurrection or in the intermediate forty 
weeks is a question to which it is impos- 
sible to give any answer. We must be 
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content to leave some matters inexplicable 
mysteries. — THE EDITORS. | 


An Odd Umbrella 


To the Editors of The Outlook: - 
The Spectator quotes some English’ 


journal noting the latest American inven- 


tion—an umbrella with a glass in it—a 
good thing for stormy weather. Prior to 
1876 I lived at home in western New 
York, and before that date my mother had 
for several years an umbrella with an oval 
glass in it, probably 2x3%4 or 2%4x4 inches. 
It was quite a novelty at the time, and I 
have never seen one since. As has been 
said before, there is nothing new under 
the sun. 


Notes and Queries 


It ts seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 


always bear the writer’s name and address. 


find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
Srom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. 
Any book named tn Notes and Queries will 


Communications should 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Please state some of the principal points in 
the Bible in the New and Old Testament concerning 
which higher criticism takes exception. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

The higher (or, as preferably termed, historical) criti- 

cism takes exception to statements in the Bible only so 

tar as they are inconsistent with other statements 1n the 

Bible. It 1s,in general, not these which are the main con- 

cern of historical criticism, but rather the sources, author- 

ship, and date of the several books of the Bible. It isin 
these points that its extensive corrections of traditional 
beliefs have brought it prominently into general notice 
and discussion. For a fair understanding of the subject 
see a book written for laymen, ‘* The Modern View of 
the Old Testament,” by Professor Batten (E. S. Graham, 
New York). 


Where may I find some information in regard 
to Flora McDonald, a Scotch woman of great ae 


: The only Flora Macdonald of whom we have any knowl- 


edge was the one famous in the annals of the Jacobites, 
and her distinguishing characteristic was loyalty rather 
than piety. 


Please name the best up-to-date book dealing 
with the relation of Apostolic teaching to the teach- 
ings of Jesus. R. N. A. 

See Professor Gilbert’s recent book, ‘‘ The Teaching of 

the Apostles,” a sequel to his book ‘* The Revelation of 

Jesus” (The Macmillan Company, New York, $1.50). 


Several correspondents have asked us where 
they may obtain the pamphlet describing the religious 
experiences of the Indian girl Wi-yu, quoted in the 
editorial on “ The Divinity of Christ,” published in 
The Outlook for August 3 last. The story was written 
by Mrs. L. P. Broad, and requests for it may be addressed 
to her at the Kansas Congregational Home Missionary 


- Society, 701 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas. The cost 


of the pamphlet is $2 per hundred copies, postage pre- 


paid; single copies, three cents. 


Weed’s “Life of Christ for the Young” is 
published by Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and not, as we stated, by the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The price 1s sixty cents, net. Mr. Weed has also written 


three other books of similar character for children, the 
Life of St. Paul, of St. John, and of St. Peter, the last of 
which the same publishing firm has now 1n press. 


As to “S. B. C.’s” remark about conscience 
in the savage (Notes and Queries in The Outlook 
of July 6), the Rev. Cutting Marsh, missionary to 
the Indians in Wisconsin from 1830 to 1848, narrates 
a story toid him bya noted warrior among one of the 

tribes he visited. When he reached the age at which 

1e Was to begin his life as a warrior, and was seek- 
ng to kill some one of their enemies as a suitable 
introduction to his new life, he discovered a boy 
belonging to a family of whites whom they had 
attacked, hiding in the bushes. This, as he thought, 
was his opportunity. But «> the little fellow pleaded 
for his life and then strugs‘ed to pull out the arrow 
that had pierced his breast froma the cruel hand of 
the young savage, a feeling of remorse awakened in 
the bosom of the slayer that he could not afterwards 
shake off. Day and night the image of the dying 
entreating lad followed him. And at last, so troubled 
was he that he stated the case to his chief, a re- 

nowned warrior, who told him the remedy for such a 

feeling. It was to run three times around the village, 

chanting a song designed to drive oft the evii spirits. 

The incident shows the existence of conscience in 

the savage mind. They were familiar with its expe- 

rience and had a remedy, in their superstition, aad 
pared for it. Le 


Who is the author of a poem from which the 
following lines are quoted, and where might it be 
found: 

“ Lord of the bunt and gasket, master of the yard, 
To whom no lands were distant, to whom no seas 
were barred : 
Who gave his life for glory, who sold his soul for rum, 
To whom all things were barter-—slaves, spices, gold, 
and gum”? 

1 think the poem 1s entitled “ Sailor of the Sail,” and 

was written not many years ago by one who was 

formerly in the Engiish navy or merchant — 


“7. S. B.” inquires, August 10, if there is an 
edition of Genesis printed in colors. I have such a 
book, by Professor E. C. Bissell, of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, published by es & 

__ Warfield, Hartford, Conn, G. A. W. 
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place of the old kinds, which people ad to use when there was nothing better than 


_now “the cheapest is best ;”’ that is true, too, in the matter of mattresses. 


| | there is something else “‘ almost as good”’ as the Ostermoor, but shall send my money 
direct to the makers, under their guarantee : 


The Outlook 
I am Going to Buy 
The Ostermoor Patent ‘1 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


BECAUSE it is modern : the improvement that was bound to come to take the 


feathers, husks or hair. 


BECAUSE it is cheaper. ‘The best is cheapest,’ that has always been true ; 


BECAUSE it is healthier. Impervious to moisture, absolutely vermin-proof; a 
purely vegetable fibre, highly elastic, it cannot possibly carry such germs of filthy 
diseases as the choicest hair—from dead horses—is liable to. 


BECAUSE it wears better. Never mats, gets out of shape nor grows lumpy ; 
and doesn’t have to be ‘‘ done over”’ every few years, as a// hair mattresses must. The 
airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, each of the full size of the mattress, are laid on the bot- 
tom of the tick, then the top and sides are closed in around them. Hence there is even 
thickness everywhere and always. They are constructed not stuffed. | 


BECAUSE such people as the Astors, the Iselins, the Vanderbilts and scores of 
others equally well-known, who are good judges and aren’t bothered by matters of 


price, use them. Their testimonials are in ‘‘ The Test of Time.” 


BECAUSE it is the best to be had at azy price, and I can get my money back if 
I am not satisfied after trying one thirty nights — express charges paid both ways. 


BECAUSE no dealer can sell it. I am not going to be fooled by the claims that 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. PRICES—INCLUDING EXPRESS CHARGES. 
Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it isnot even aj] you have 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. - $ 8.35) 
hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 3 35 Ibs. 6 in. 


durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you ’ feet wide, 40 Ibs., & 13-35 | long. 


can get your money back by return mail—‘* no questions 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 \bs. - 15.00 | 


. 
asked.’’ There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. Made in two parts 50 cents extra. Special sizes at special prices. 


Whatever you do, at a send for our /ree 72-page book, 


‘¢The Test of Time,’’ 


\\ whether you are thinking of buying now or not. Beautifully 


illustrated. Write your name on a postal and address it to | 


—- 9 OSTERMOOR & CO., 120 Elizabeth Street, \ 
NEW YOrN. 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book, Church Cushions.” 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Chester, Pa. 


Cavalry. 


Pennsylvania Military College 


40th Year begins September 18th 


Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
“A Military School of the highest order, 


Catalogues of Col. C. E. HYATT, Pysehiant. 


Thorough Preparatory Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 
—U, WaR DEPT. 


(For other Educational Announcements see pages preceding 
Contents. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Collegeville 


Ursinus Academy 


Established 1869 


A well-equipped co-educational school near Philadelphia. Com- 
fortable, sanitary dormitories ; rooms furnished and heated by 
steam. Large, weil-shaded campus. Smarovsh | preparation for any 
college or professional ~ ime a for practical life. Teachers trained 
specialists ; classes smali. We ll-equipped laboratories. Tuition, 
room and board, $200. F v2 lerther information addre 
ERNEST DECHAN’ T. Principal. 


uccessful school. very year, boys— 
Maplewood ailures in other schools—become with us suc- 
cessful students. Prepares 40 boys for yy omen or college. Gymnasi- 
um. Athletic field. yess. £244. Iocation beautiful, elevated. 
healthful. Notobacco. Box L. Jos. SHoRTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin, 


minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 

Jay Cooke’s fine property. circulars, address Miss 
. EAsTMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 


THE OVERBROOK SCHOOL 


Girls’ Boarding School in one of the most beautiful suburbs of 
Philadelphia. conere Preparatory, General Course. usical De- 
partment, Basket-ball. home life. Miss S. J. SAYWARD, Prin. 


Nashville. Tennessee. For girls. Lite 


MISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS. Established in 1848. Circular on application. 
Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St.. Philadelphia. 


CORNWELLS-ON-THE-DELAWARE 


BUCKS CO., PA. 


Cornwells Preparatory School. Home School for Boys. Seventh 
year. $400. Address . HEADMASTER. 


Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. og DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 30th year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 26, 1901. College Preparatory. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Not sectarian but emphatically Christian. High culture at low cost, 
fo. both sexes. Advantagesin Music, Art, Elocution. Catalog free. 
Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


WASHINGTON’sS_ autobiography. 


TENNESSEE 
WARD SEMINARY 


rary Course with 
music, Art, Elocution, $280.00 to $450.00. Certification 
to Wellesley and Baltimore Woman’s College. Catalogue. 


VIRGINIA 


Woodberry Forest | 
High School 


Five miles from any 
Testimonials as to 


For Boys. Piedmont region of Virginia, 
town or village. Telephone and daily mails. 
conduct and habits required of every applicant. 


Best Equipped Preparatory 
School in the South 


A Lower School has been established tor small boys not prepared 
to enter the High School. For catalogues, address W erry 
Forest High School, Orange, Virginia. 

. Carter Walker, M.A., Head Master. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Term begins Sept. 5, 1901. In Shenandoah Valley of goad 
Climate unsurpassed. 225 students from 27 States | ane session. 
Terms moderate. time. Send for catalo 

WEIMER, Principal, Staunton, Va. 


“A new and better Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
The Chicago Record-Herald says of BooKER T. 
$1.50 wet. 
Sent on approval by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 


CENTS pays for 3 months’ trial of 

theleading literary magazine. Beginnow. 

THE CRITIC CO., 27 West 23d St., New York 

SACRED SONGS No. l 

Over 830,000 Copies Sold : 

208 pages, for Sunday Sch Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. Board covers, 
r 100. Sample, 20 cts. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


WANTS 


GOV ERNESS.—Wanted, in October, a 
gentlewoman, well educated, to take entire | N 
charge of two children aged 3 and 4 years, 
and to teach two boys aged 6 and §& years. 
Neatness and good common sense essential. 
Personal rere Answer, with full par- 
ticulars, to .N. D., 313 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 


A LADY, having an apartment in New] _A 
York, will chaperon three young ladies wish- 
re to study music, languages, or art. _ Best 

qrences given ‘and require Address 

No. 6,330, care The 


have he 


East 23d St., 


by Dublin an 


Jutiook. 
desires a position. 


WANTED — AS N 
URSERY GOVERNESS, 
and healthy young woman to care for three 
children, two, four, and six years old. Must 
a similar position and be able to] A 
furnish unexceptionable references as to 
character and ability. 
New York. 
LADY WITH FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE teaching in Germany 
and _ several years in France, certificated in 
modern eo and hterature with honors 
Andrews Universities, 
American and European 


URSE OR FRENCH AND GERMAN.~— An ex- 
a strong pereapeed teacher (A.M.) wishes a position - 
ould not object to chaperoning ladies 
abroad or in this country. Highest references 
ddress H., Box 212, Chautauqua, 


AN EXPERIENCE D kindergartner 
desires position in school or as visiting teacher 
to delicate children. Highest references. Ad- 
dress PAGE, 141 Amity St., Brooklyn. 


WANTED-—For six months from Oct. 
Ist, within convenient distance of Columbia 
Univ., peraiahed apartments for a family of six 
(no children). H. Loomis of Yokohama, Japan. 

ddress Rev. H. Loomis, Fairfield, Conn. 


Address L. H., 16 


ae EXPERIENCED  HOUSE=| references. Address Miss M., No. 6,323, 
KEEPER, A GOOD MUSICIAN, | care The Outlook. WANTED — Active, educated, men 
wishes a postin. Address ‘T., No. 6, 325, A LADY. EXPERIENCED IN Weekiy salary or guarantee paid. Give age 
care The Outlook HOUSEKEEPING. in general office | experience, and references. dd, Meac 
SHOPPING.— SAMPLES SENT. | work, and in teaching, desires a position in | & Company, New Yor 
ORDERS FILLED ye 5 OG a home, either city or country, where her son, WANTED — For the fall and winte: 
SUITS AND etm TO ORDER. | eight years of age, will be received. Refer- ] months, an engagement as souytary or com: 
Highest references. M.W. WIGHTMAN | ences given and requir dress C. N.S., anton to a lady in New York ress 


New York. 


& CO., 44 West 22d St., 


No. 6,336, care The Outlook. Tides 


No. 6,324, care The 
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The Outlook 


Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 
. refined Paratfiine Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. 
Is air tight and acid 
roof. Easily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
>/ ways about the house. 
Full directions with 

each pound cake. 

Sold everywhere. 


SY 
NDA OIL CO. 


Where's Key? 


You don’t need to ask this question 
if it’s on an Improved Washburne 
Patent Key Ring, that holds fast to 
waist band or pocket till you lift the 
lever. Aluminum or steel chain. 
By mail, 25 cents. 


Catalogue of novelties ‘or personal wear, 
made with Washburne Fasteners, Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box 84, - Waterbury, Conn. 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building 


ont Hamlin 
at ORGANS 


3 and 5 W. 18th St.. New York 


SCALE AUCTION 


BID BY MAIL. Y 


THE NEW CENTURY TYPEWRITER 
IS A MARVEL OF SUPERIORITY 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 302 Broadway. New York. 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, ALWAYS. 


Remington Typewriter 


$27 Broadway, New York. 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING 


No press; nowork. Any pen; any ink; any paper 
PEN-CARBON-MANIFOLD Co., Dept. A, 145 Centre St.. New York 


Use SAPOLIO 


¢ have no agents or branch stores. 


Ad orders should be sent direct to us. 


Stylish Suits and 
J ackets for Fall 


URnewFall 
and Win- 

ter Catalogue is 
now ready. If 
you wish a new 
costume. or 
jacket, write to 
us now, and we | 
will mail you 
a copy, /ree, 
together 
a full line of 
samples of the 
materials from 
which we make 
our garments. 
Our prices this 
season are lower 
than ever be- 
fore. We keep 
no ready-made 
stock, but every 
garment is made 
especially to or- 
der. You take 
no risk in order- 
ing from us, be- 
cause if what 
you get does 
not give satis- 
faction, send it 
back, and We 
will refund your money. Our Catalogue illustrates : 


New Cloth Gowns, - $8 up 


Lined throughout, in smart new styles and 
materials—ail goods sponged and shrunk, 


Jaunty Cloth Costumes, - 315 up 


Lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk. 


Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, 318 up 


The latest material—with the soft lustre of silk velvet, 
and of splendid wearing qualities—either plain or trimmed. 


Separate Skirts, - - $4 up 


Full length, jaunty in cut and perfect in finish. 


Rainy Day and Golf Suits and Skirts 


of either plaid back or plain materials. 


Suits, $8 up = Skirts, $5 up 
Long Outer Jackets, - $10 up 


This year’s novelty, in every Sad 
style, shape, and color. 


Jaunty Short Jackets, - 


$7 up 
In new Winter fabrics. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 


The agen ae and a full line of samples for both suits 
and cloaks will be sent free by return mail. sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, 
so that we will be able to send you a full line of exactly 
what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


ae t deal in a littl Red 

*““The Four-Track Series” 
This is the title of a series of 
books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 

NEw YORK CENTRAL & 
HuDSON RIVER RAILROAD | 


These small books are filled 
with information regarding the 
best modes of travel and the edu- 
cation that can best be obtained 
by travel. 

They relate specifically to the 
great resorts of America—to trips 
to the islands of the sea and 
around the world. 

They also contain numerous 
illustrations and new and accurate 
maps of the country described. 

A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the “ Four-Track Series ” will be 
sent free, postpal®, upon receipt of post- 
age stamp = reorge H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


TRAVEL 
EUROPE 


Sail from Boston by the 
New ‘I'win-Screw Pas- 
senger Steamers ot the 
Dominion Line 
For & Liv- 
erpoo 


.5. Common- 
wealth, 13,000 tons; 
> New England, 11,600 
tons; Canada, 9,000 


= tons. 
For descriptive matter and sailings address 
Dominion Line, 77 State St., Boston 


THE ANTLERS 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Reopened July 2, 1901 


Two hundred and fifty guests’ rooms, 
American and LEuropean_ plans. 
Suites with private baths. Magnifi- 
cent Ballroom, Bowling Alieys, 
Telesemes, and every modern con- 
venience, olutely fireproof 
throughout. Purest mountain water 


tered. 
HENRY MARUCCHI, Manager. 


France 


Massachusetts 


MRS. E. L. VAN PELT’S 


ments made for winter study of French and 
the Arts, offers, additional attractions to 
young people going abroad. Paris address, 
4 Square de Latour, Maubourg. 


Austria 


TYROL, AUSTRIA 
Innsbruck 1,900 feet above the sea, 


with dry. bracing cli- HOTEL TIROL 


mate. Modern con- 

veniences. Best ref- (open ail the year). 
erences. Illustrative pamphlets, descriptive, 
respectively, of Innsbruck and of the driving 
trip from Innsbruck to Oberammergau, sent 
gratis on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Ct.— First-class ir. ali 
home comtorts. 1. Hitcucock. M.D. 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co. 
Conn. Open all the year. Old-fashioned 
comfort and modern luxury. Easy of access. 


Write for booklet. 
NORFOLK, CONN. 


GRAYMONT September board, Litch- 


field hills. Cool, very comfortable, healthful 
as Adirondacks. Write G. H. BUSH. 


UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


ROBBINS SPRING HOTEL 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 


(OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR) 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


NEAR THE OCEAN’”’ 


THE LINWOOD 


** RIGHT ON THE OCEAN”’ 
(SUMMER RESORTS) 


PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS. 
Circulars. F. H. PRATT, Proprietor. 
ATTLEBORO HOME 

SANITARIUM 


Rest Cure, Baths, Electricity, Massage, 
trained attendants. Number limited to 10. 
No Insane. Send for descriptive circular. 


Laura V. Gustin-Mackie, M.D., Attleboro, Mass. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON 


European and American Plan. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for *“ Bicycling Notes tor 
Tourists Abroad.” 


LAND LINE 


BOSTON - LIVERPOOL=- LONDON 
Immense new steamers. Ist cabin, $40, $45 
upwards, depending on steamer. 
SS. Winifredian August 28 
Lancastrian September 11 
Devonian 18 
Cestrian, 
*“ Caledonian to London = 21 
F.O. & Gen’l Agents 


District _of Columbia 

ASHINGTON, D. unusu- 

ally comfortable suites with board for 

the coming season, desirable location, reason- 
able rates. Mrs. MASON, 1827 H Street. 


PEACE HAVEN COTTAGE 


Brant Rock, Mass.—A charming home 
by the open ocean. Wide piazzas. Spacious 
dining-room. Surf bathing. Illustrated book- 
let. F. EARLE, M.D., or Supt., Box 16. 


Maine 


Beautiful Fall Resort.— Mountain 

View House, Camden, Maine.—Grand 
Autumnal views of mountains, lakes, islands, 
and bay. Best mountain spring water; per- 
fect sanitation; boating, livery, and golf. 
Open until Oct. F. O. MARTIN, Prop. 


The BARRINGTON 


_A new modern hotel amid the Berkshire 
Hills. Charmingly situated upon Berkshire 
Heights. Open June 15. Every provision for 
comfort. Golf and all other outdoor sports. 
125 guests. F«r booklet and rates address 

SMALL& ROWE, Great Barrington, Mass. 


15 State St.. Boston 
FALL 


VACATION TOUR 
To Pan-American Exposition, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, lbousand Islands, Lake Champlain, 
and Lake George, Sept. 10-20. Also Pan- 
American Tour, five days. Write for circulars 
to HONEYMAN’S PrivaTE Tours, Plainfield, 
N. J., or call at 123 Liberty St., Room 309. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
abroad. Restricted. Highest references. 
Address for prospectus of the trip, Miss 
WELDON, “ The Moorings,’’ Howard, Pa. 


ee Cottage, Orr’s Island, 

Casco Bay, Maine.—Beautifui view of 
and near to the ocean. Reduced rates through 
September. E. P. CADWALADER. 


FReiakeoe Inn and The Willows Cottage, 
Bailey’s Island, Casco Kay, Me.—$8, 
$10, and $12 per week. Fine view of Ocean. 
Open through October. Miss MASSEY. 


The Pepperre. Point. 


Occupies an elevated site. The extensive 


grounds were formerly a part of the estate of } 
ir 


illiaam Pepperrell, the hero of Louis- 
burg. Autumn rates. H. A. COBB. 


EUROPE in Party of 10 Persons only. Cunard 
Express Stmrs. first class. 62 days, Scotland, 
Switzerland, etc., as inpast7 yrs. A/so2g00d 
tours, Eng., Paris ALY, etc. $72 up. 
H. A: Topp, A.M., Corona P.O., N Y. City. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


THE BEECHES 


PARIS HILL, ME. 

Highest village in 
Sanitarium Maine. Mountain scen- 
ery. No malaria. fires. Sunny rooms. 
Baths; Electricity. r. C. F. HAMMOND. 


France 


ENSION LAFAYETTE, PARIS. 
Garden, modern comfort, central _an 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HALL 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


healthiest quarter, Near tne Bois de Bou- 
logne. 38 


ue de la Pompe, l6e Arr. 


A. J. CLOUGH, Proprietor. 


Incomparable Autumn Resort 
A midsi the great elms and mapies in the 
beautiful oid town of Lancaster, Mass.,is the 


EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


MENAUHANT (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly on the beach. 
Commands the highest-class patronage. The 
purest of spring water. Perfect cuisine, 
good fishing, yac hing unsurpassed. Fine 
roads for bicycling. Golf. usic. bso- 
lutely the coolest spot and very best bath- 
ing on Cape Cod. n until tober Ist. 
Send for booklet. 

FLOYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 


New Hampshire 


HAY FEVER NOT KNOWN 


AT MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 
Finest location in the White Mountains. 


Terms very moderate for Sept. and 
Oct. LEON H. CILLEY, Mer. GOLF 


Grand water view. | 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


New Jersey 


Pine Bluff Inn 


POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


Seashore and country combined, fine surf- 


bathing, boating, wheeling, golf. Open till- 


October 1. Special terms for September. 
Cottage annex open all year. Write for par- 
ticulars. WALTER P. BEERS, Manager. 


THE TREMONT 
SEA GIRT, N. J.—Special September 
rate of $10 for best poor a 
full ocean view. 


New York City 


ST., 15 AND 17, EAST.— 

Large and small rooms, private baths, 
with board; also table boarders. Transients. 
Parlor floor, Physician— Dentist. 


New York 


YLAWBONNY IN THE ADI- 

RONDACKS,— Near Ausable Chasm. 
Good fishing and Special rates 
for Sept. and Oct. ©. A. JORDAN Propr., 
P. O. Keeseville, Essex Co., N. Y. 


AVON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Near Buffalo and Rochester 
Sulphur water famed for Curing Rheuma- 
vem, Gout, etc. Send for Booklet of Sani- 
tarium concerning Treatment, Recreations. 
(Open all the year.) 


PAN - AMERICAN 


The undersigned, a careful reader of, The 
Outlook, has five iarge, handsomely furnished 
rvoms in his private residence, which he 
would be pleased to rent to Outlook readers 
intending to visit the Exposition. My home 
is located in_best residence section, known 
as Central Park, five minutes from main 
entrance. Rates $1 per day with bath. Break- 
fasts if desired. An excellent view of night 
iltumination from house. rite for photo- 
graph. J. H.B., 26 Huntington Ave. 


THE Y. M. C.A. 
PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU 


19 W. Mohawk St., Y. 

Officially represents Buffalo Y. 

The Bureau has listed 
the best open, also reliable hotels. Sen for 
Bureau circular ; it contains information of 
value to visitors. (Enclose postage.) If you 
want to engage accommodations withows 
delay, state do. the and date of arrival a 
Bureau wie the rest. A great variet ‘of 


places for ladies and gentlemen at from $1.00. 


a day and up, according toconveniences. Re- 
spectable houses at 75c. rate. but not as de- 
sirably located as $1.00 houses. Cots for 
men, 50c. Mention Outlook. 


The ORIZABA 


Corner Swan and Michigan Streets 
BUFFALO, N. WV. 


Ail outside rooms, in a thoroughly fireproof 
building. Direct car to 


Pan-American Exposition 


European plan only. Rates $1.00 da 
and upw. aie. Han somely furnished, bathe. 
Special ner for large parties 


AN-AMERICAN.—First-class rooms 

in private house near’ Exposition 

grounds. Rates $1.00 per day, each person, 

tacluding breakfast and use of bath. Mazin 
street car. 24 Glendaie Place, Buffalo. 


GALEN HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


HOTEL AND 


SANATORIUM 


We have opened our new six-story Brick and Stone wing contain- 
ing nearly i00 rooms, and can now offer some of the finest, best 
situated, and most elegantly furnished rooms in Atlantic City—both 
single and en suite—with or without private Sea Water baths. 

Our Complete Treatment Department is still unfinished. We shall 


have in it all the latest apparatus. 


treatments. 


September and Octobér are pre ee months here. 
ements can now be made. 


the year round and winter enga 


For “ Booklet and Terms” address 


Sea water used in all Hydriatic 
We are open 


F, L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 


HOTEL PRESTON 


BEACH BLUEF, MASS. 


Open until Sept. 24th 
A FEw SUITES WITH BATH CAN BE ENGAGED FROM SEPTEMBER IST 
Finest Location on the North Shore 


Fifteen miles from Boston. 


H. W. PRIEST, Propr. 


New York 


New York 


AN-AM. EX.—Lodging and breakfast..} 


Private house, ideal situation, quiet park- 
way district, near two entrances, independent 
of cars. Rates moderate. For ape etc., 
address PARKE, 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo. 


an-American. Private residence. Fine loca- 
tion. Terms reasonable. Special to 
Breakfast. Ref.: Rev. O. P. Gifford. 


RoBErRTs, 341 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Liawood Methodist Pan-American Bureau, cor. 
Linwood Ave. and W. Utica St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. Linwood Av. M.E. Church people want 
500 guests per night. Christian homes ; reason- 
able rates; information free; write at once. 


an-American var can secure 
ground floor room with Bathe with bath, also 
other fine rooms with use of bath, with break- 
fasts, in beautiful location. Private Pate 
WALTER S. JENKINS, 805 West Ferry St., 
between Delaware and Elmwood Aves. 


Woodbine Hotel) 


FACING JOHNSON PARK, BUFFALO 


Is the best located of any of Buffalo’ fo 
permanent hotels. rooms 
the park; Pn court rooms. C ol 
cause of air  — about it and cov- 
-ered with woodbine. Send tor illus- 
trated booklet and maps. 


Pan-American Visitors 
rooms with bath in private house. Choice resi- 
dence’section. Short walk to main entrance. 
One dollar per person. Meals reasonable. 
References exchanged. Address Mrs. a B 
STAFFORD, 122 Summit Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


an-A merican !—Fine rooms in private 
house betw pen Delaware an mwoo 
Avenues. Telephone Bryant 3,252.. Address 
ELMwoobp, 201 Lancaster Ave., "Buffalo, N.Y. 


rs. Harriet Langdon Coryell. Private resi- 
dence, 72 Highland Ave., convenient Ex- 
position, Elmwood District, near Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo’s finest Avenue. Good rooms, 


rates $1.00; breakfasts, telephone, bath. 


an-American.— Fine rooms, private 
home, Central Park District. 5 minutes 
from Exposition entrance. 
sired. Rates, with bath, a 
dress 33 Huntington Ave., 


0 per day if 


of ¥. 


isitors to Pan-American can make 

advance arrangements. Hotel Columbia 
accommodates 800; two blocks from Union 
Depot. Send for booklet. Buffaio, N. Y. 


Imwood District, ten minutes from Exposi- 
tion. Delightful location. Choice large 
rooms, private house. Rate $1.00. Bath tree. 
Refs. Mrs. CLeves, 383 Bryant St., Buffalo. 


AN-AMERICAN VISITORS ac- 

commodated in ciergyman’s family con- 

veniently located. Lowest rates. Address 
39 Dewitt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LEASANT ROOMS, GOOD SER- 

VICK, strictly family, opposite 

Normal Park. $1.00 each person; breakfast 
if desired. E. M. DARLING, 107 14th =. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages. 
Address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D.. Box i%,. 


The GLEASON 
SANITARIUM Yor* 


REBUILT. Elevator. Steam heat. Elec- 
tric bells. Sun parlor. Ali forms of baths. 
Electricity and Golf. 
SHE 
formerly of Warsaw Salt Baths. resident 
physician. an for booklet to 

Edwa BR. Gleason, Proprietor. 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE WILLEY HOUSE 


HURRICANE, N. ¥- 
will remain open until November  Spe- 
cial rates after Sept. 15th. 
HARVEY WILLEY, Propr. 
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_ ACCES SIBLE 


THORNDIKE 
Boylston St. 


MASS. 


BOSTON, 


Inquire at THE THORNDIKE before 
winter; especially attractive sui 
year or season at special rates. 


dignified taste. 


or rooms by the 
Under a careful and 
discreet management, intended to appeal to a quiet, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR WITH MAP. 


locating for the 


A view in the Boston Public Garden—the most famous in 
America—directly opposite THE ‘THORNDIKE. 


Two Houses for Sale 


in Montclair, N. J. 


which has been called “A heaven on earth,’ 
ecause of its healthtul situation on the ¢ sto 
Mountain and park-like combination of city 
pee country. $9,000 will Luy the property shown 
n cut. Four minutes to station and 32 to 
New York. Lot 75x20s8, barn space, croquet 
a. House newly buiit by day’s work. 
nique architectural features. All improve- 
Special plumbing. 9 rooms and bath. 
with Pompeian brick fire- 


ments. 
Living room 15 


place. Four lavatories in second story. Large 


ada gas appliances. First floor on ae and floors oak. Also a house in 
UPPER MONTCLAIR 


five minutes to station and school. Three 


House, designed by architect, re. S rooms and bath. . 
Polished floor first. story. 


Capaected s, and water. 


churches within a stone’s throw. Lot 60x14. 
J. i. Mott’s plumbing fixtures. 
Price $6,500. Address 


CT, 299 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


New York 


Pennsyivania 


DR. 


The SARATOGA SPRINGS 


SANITARIUM 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
For health, rest, or recreation. The ap- 


intments of a first-class hotel ; elevator ; 
suites with bath : electricit Turk- 
ish, Russian, Sulpl lectric, N u- 
heim, Mineral, and other baths. Sprague’s 
hotair treatment for Rheumatism. Sun parlor 
and er" ontheroof. Saratoga waters. 
Golt, pet, and wn ‘Tennis. I[lus- 
trated Note et tree. 


AUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST, 
Tomkins Cove, N. Y.— —Ladies, 
others than teachers, returaing from sea- 
shore or mountains will tind pleasant board 
36 miles from New York City tor Sept. and 
Oct. at $6 to $8 a week. Apply as above. 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 
_ Open all the year il modern conven- 
iences. Send tor illustrated booklet. 


The CRESTMONT INN 


Eagles Mere, Pa. 

Open through ables asp Fresh fruits, 
meats, and vegetables a specialty. Finest 
artesian water tor all purposes. Beautiful 
suites with or without baths. Electric li hts, 
steam heat, all home comforts. Large ake, 
finest boatin nd ane. 2,200 ieet ele- 
vation. pen 

WILLIA NER, Proprietor. 
N.Y. Olen F. H. Scofield, 1 "Madison Ave. 


Vermont 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
The Nauheim Baths of America 


A Health Resort and of the 

class. The most complete and modern bath- 

ing establishment in America. Hydrotherapy 

and ens in all forms; valuable min- 

eral sprin Well-kept and attractive Golf 

Links. Il book free. 

WILLIAM E, LEFFINGWELL, Presidént, 

Watkins, N. Y. 


LADY HAVING COUNTRY 
PLACE within one hour of New 
York, ag ground, shaded lawn, southern ex- 
posure, horses, cows, an garden, wishes to 
receive a few people, or convalescents need- 
ing rest and quiet. M. B., No. 6,254, Outlook. 


Pennsylvania 


aes treatment North Water 
THE all Dhuseases. Gap, Pa. 


Water Gap Sanitarium 


F. Witson Hurp, M.D. 
Mrs, Fanny H, Brown, M.D. § Physicians , 


COUNTRY BOARD FARRYIEW 


For ———- apply to E. B. GATES, 


North Hartland, Vermont. 
COUNTRY PROPERTY 
CASH 


CASH for YOUR REAL ESTATE or BUSINESS 


or other property, no matter where it is, a 
sell it for youatt ‘e highest pr ice, and will 
you—not promises or notes. Myp 
1s my own, and it works likea charm. I know 
where the buyers are, and how to reach them. 
‘here is no other business li . mine. 
no dabbling. I know what I can doand I do 
nothing else. Tell meall there is to tell about 
your property, including price, and I'll write 
you exactly what I propose to do. 
OSTRANDER, 1406 No. Amer. Bldg., Phila. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid x »ply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac 

WILLIS RORERTS. 


. Country Property 


SALE, “Lakeside, in the noted 
town of Woodstock, Conn.—Fi ty 
acres of ric nd adjoining Roselan 
Park, noted for Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, and Lake Wabbaquassett, with its 
fine boating, bathing, and bass fishing. The 
Woodstock Goif Links are within anes walk. 
Beautiful and safe drives to the adjoinin 
towrs of Thompson and Pomfret, which, wit 
are well-known Summer resorts 
for srl e of refinement. The house is com- 
ious and well appointed and admirably 
adapted fora niggas The stables 
carriage-house, and barns are large. and well 
located. from one of the 
purest of New land springs supplies o 
Sen for illustrated circular. 
MATHEWSON, New Haven, Conn. 


BEACH, 
FOR RENT ¢ small furnished 
cottage. "for September an 
October. by Bote Box 142, Clinton, Conn. 


house, modern imps. a 

lent. Near Smith College. Amherst College 

nearby. Terms reasonable. Address Box 231. 


Summer Home River 


delightfully located in a select nei see 
and_ within short distance from 

or Fall River, is offerel for sale at a 
bargain. House is in good condition and 
has view oi the river, shady 
grounds, good stable. and within short dis- 
tance from raiiroad station. For further in- 
formation address No 99, care The Outloo 


FOR SALE—HOME REST 


40 Rooms. $30,000. Pays income. 
KITCHEN, Rochester, N. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
for a live teacher with a little capital to re-es- 
tablish Little Blue School,” 
Maine. Address SEC’Y BOARD OF 
TRADE, Farmington, Me. 

MRS. HOUGHTON, 353 WEST 
58TH ST... NEW YORK (address until 
September 5th Box 154, Pelham anor, 

. Y.), receives young women students wish- 
ing to spend the winter in a private family 
with Cones surroundings. efers to the 
Rev. Del D.D., Rector 
All Angels’ urch: Mr.’ Edward Mac- 
Dowell, the art League and New 
York School of A 

WANTED_By trained charity worker, 
winter work in New York or Boston as in- 
vestigator and visitor for institutional church 
or society working along lines of organize 
charity. Resident work preferred. Address 
WORKER, No. 6,293, care The Outlook. 

A PRIVATE TUTOR of experience 
will take one or two boys of eight to fourteen 
years of age as boarders and pani. Best 
of care. Reference given. ddress_IN- 

CTOR, No. 6,301, care The Outlook. 

WANTED.—Graduate of leading cook- 
ing schooi desires position as, matron or 
housekeeper in school or institution. Three 

rears’ experience. Best refs. Address Mrs. 

1 285 Pleasant St., Willimantic, Conn. 
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William Street, New. York 


CAPITAL ‘STOCK, $5. 600, 


000,000: ‘Shares,- Par Value. $5 a Share 
‘WILLIAM MELCZER . - « President| GEORGE A. TREADWELL « 
“WALTER S, LOGAN . . Vice-Pres. & Treas. | JAMES J. HARDWICK . . . ‘Supetintendent 
WILLIAM MELCZER, JULIUS HERZOG, 
| GEORGE A, TREADWELL, | “WALTER S. LOGAN, 
WALTER S. LOGAN, 27 William Street, New York: 
The Copete Mining Company owns all the stock of the Melczer Mining Company, ristg th the oid Chipete a. of 


‘mines at E] Copete, Carbo, Sonora, Mexico. ‘The group consists of El Copete, San Miguel, alis¢o, Sdntiago, Copperpsity iad 
Good Hope, and the recently purchased” Copetito and Last Chance, in all one hundred eighty pertenencigs,. or.ab 
hundred fifty acres. ‘9 
‘A smelter has been erected and is now running successfully and profitably, smelting one linindred forty tons of orea aay 
The mines have an apparently inexhaustible ore supply. If the ore bodies have any limit, it will be for some other igeneilion 
than ours to find it. 
To furnish funds to build a railroad, increase the smelting capacity, and make other improvements, sixty thousand shares of 
stock have been contributed to the Treasury and are offered for sale on Treasury account. 
». The following statements—referring to the Copete mines—from Professor George A. Treadwell, the celebrated metallurgist ; 
Professor Robert T. Hill of the United States — Survey; Mr. William Melczer and Mr. James J. Hardwick, speak 


September 20th, 1900. 


The Cop. e mines are distmguishéd for two things: . 
1. The high grade cop ge ores, running from 8 per cent. up, averagin ore than 10 per cent. 
2. The large amount of gold contained in the ores, running from pate Sy ounce to four ounces to the'ton and averaging something more 


5 these twc two respects there is no other property in the world that compares with this. GEORGE A. TREADWELL. 


‘ m many mines in my life, but never one which showed such rich and sa eposits of ore. 
July 30, 1901, 
__. By the addition of another smelter, the installation of roasting furnaces to roast our gold-copper- bearing sulphides, and the completion of * 
the railroad, our daily my ye -d should be at least 400 tons, yielding a gross product a day of.........-++ $11,700 
From this will have to be deducted in rouse figures : $500 


From this I would suggest to deduct 10 per cent. for reserve and 244 per cent. for contingent fund, BA ps will amount to $1,231, leaving net 
available for dividends, $8,521. Assuming that we will average twenty-eight days per month running time, this will average for di 


1,388 per month 
Wah the increase of smeltin capacity, the net increase available for dividends will more than corteny ndingly increase, from the fact that 
the total expense account will be materially Stale’ per ton of ore smelted, and when 1,000-ton daily capacity is attained and converters 
installed, the monthly amount for dividend purposes will exceed $750,000. This would mean nine million dollars per annum for divid 


t would aog prudent to make the reserve 15 ee cent. the first year at —. 
clear to begin paying dividends within ninet _days from the completion of railroad and the roasting furnaces and the 


have d’ five-fold in less than thirty-six months from. the 
dividend No. ‘is wenty cents per share mon y, W ic fe) see incr ease oO IAM MELCZER. 
August 5, 1901, 


I think Mr. Melczer’s estimates tive. 1 believe that better dividends than he cl for it. 
s are very conservative ieve that Copete can pay er dividen than he ¢ laims for it. nein! 


July 1901 


I feel confident that with better reduction works and machinery on the mine, together with better freighting facilities, C othe . 
behind any other camp in the Southwest in the preduction of and gold. TA AMES J. Copéte will nat 


Ten thousand of the sixty thousand shares of the stock of the Copete Mining 
Company, contributed to the Treasury as above mentioned, are offered for sale 
On Treasury account, for the purposes specified, at $15 a share. 


Checks should be drawn to the order of Walter S. Logan, Treasurer, and 
forwarded to Copete Mining Company, 27 William Street, New York. 


COPETE MINING COMPANY 


27 William Street, New York Carbo, Sonora, Mexico 
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Bby 11 inches in size, with ring for hanging. 
5. The same edition, framed in black oak, with glass, 734 by 10% inches in size, ready for hang- 


ae inches wide, fringed at both ends. 


series contains THE F OOT-PATH TO PEACE, “by: 
‘Dyke ; BELIEVE, by - Lyman Abbott; NEW CENTURY | 
“IDEALS, by William De Witt Hyde; and John Ruskin’s DECLARA-. 
; AION. A full description of each of these is = below: 


* 


“THE FOOT-PATH TO PEACE. By teary van Dyke 


P few months. It is published in the following named styles, and will be sent as stated: 


#8 Edition printed in Old English type, without portrait, mounted on gray cardboar 
hes in size, with ring for hanging. 
2. Edition printed in Old English. 
‘beveled mat, 8 by 11 inches in size, wit ring for hanging. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 
3. The same edition as No. 2, framed in narrow black oak, with glass, 7% by 10 inches in size, 
ready for hanging. Delivered ‘at the Outlook office, or sent by express at the expense of 
buyer. Price, 75 cents each. 

4. Edition in facsimile of the original manuscript, with portrait, mounted with gra 
rice, postpaid, 2 25 


cents each, 


ae 5 ne: Delivered at the Outlook office, or sent by express at the expense of the buyer. 
; Price 75 cents each. 
6. 


Bookmarks, with words printed in Old English on white satin ribbon, 12 inches long and 3 
rice, postpaid, 25 cents eac 


. When ordering, please state easly which style is desired. 


S Thousands of copies of “ The Foot-Path to Peace ” have been sent out during the past ok 


Price, postpaid, 10 cen : 
pe, with a recent portrait of the author, mounted with eri 


the *- 


beveled mit 


ee ne BELIEVE. By Lyman Abbott 


4 and with an excellent portrait of Dr. Abbott printed on highly finished white paper 
on the card. 


’ Printed in clear type on gray cardboard, 8 by 11 inches in size, with ring for handing: ; 


Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. | ee 


NEW CENTURY IDEALS. By wittiam Dewitt Hyde 


eh aoe, was reprinted from The Outlook of January 5th, and a large number have 


as pe 1 already been sold. This is printed in clear type on white paper with ornamental initial | 
~-{ in red, and mounted on gray cardboard 8% by 11 inches in size, with ring for 
Price, postpaid, 15 cents each... 


In response to many requests, “‘ New Century Ideals,” by President Hyde, of Bowdoin 


JOHN RUSKIN’S DECLARATION. with Portrait 


aR: “Declaration,” may “be had 
- I trust in the living God, Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth and 
} of all things and creatures visible and invisible. I trust in the kindness of his 
law and the goodness of his work. I will strive to love him and keep his law 
ene see his wort while I live. I trust in the nobleness of human nature, in 


cardboard, 8 by 11 inches in 


st five ove neighbor as myself, and even when Gang wi 1 
< ds if I did omy neigh ill or hurt any ‘living creature needl ay. nor s1ze, with ring for hanging, with 
destroy beautiful but will strive » save and _ comfort all gentle life 
and guard and perfect all natural beau n earth. I will strive to raise my 


own body soul daily into all the hig powers of and 
a in rivalship or contention with others, but ior the help, delight, and honor 
pthers a and for the ‘ and peace of my own | 

—Prepared for the Guild of St. George. 


and mounted on card. 


fa reproduction of the famous Watts portrait of John Ruskin, with the accompanying. 


printed in clear type on gray 


portrait printed on fine paper |. 


Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


Address THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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